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Just Published 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 


Enables students in one academic year to pass the examinations of 
the leading colleges. The exercises are bright and breezy, and em- 
body the French of to-day. In one respect the book differs from 
all others of its kind: the new laws of syntax promulgated by the 
French Government by decree of March 11, 1901, have been fol- 
lowed throughout. Besides containing a clear exposition of the 
method of reading French verse, it includes the poems prescribed 
for memorizing by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. Price, $1.25. 


McMaster’s Primary History .3% United States 


Contains a graphic and interesting narrative of events, touching only 
upon those topics most important to.children. The numerous illus- 
trations are historically authentic, and form a striking feature of 
the book. The maps are also notable. Price, $ .60. 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 


Uses the paralle} or spiral method, in which the different subjects are 
not presented as complete wholes, but alternately, in accordance with 
the ability of the child. A complete index is included in each book, 
and the problems correlate with the different branches of study. 
Introduction of simple geometrical forms and elementary principles 
of algebra. 


Book I., $ .30; Book II., $ .40; Book III., $ .50. 
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NOW READY. NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russexr, Providence, 
The lessons are well graded, and exercises of great variety are given R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
j ry , ,, Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
for Copying, for dictation, for reproduction of what has been learned or come toa trisudis acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
read, fur picture study and description, for use of words and synonyms, This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
for practice in the use of correct forms. 
Selections from the best literature are given to be studied and learned, LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Cuaraner Gitman. 
and to furnish suggestions for kindred work from school readers; ample Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
provision 18 made for the correlation of nature work with language, and in parts large point, 
. ° ° ° vations, often in their own language; the other in smajler print, cons ng of explic rections to the 
the elements of grammar are inductively gwen. teacher, and additional facts. These what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may procured, and how they shou e handled. mple out- 
THOMAS R. SHEWELL & co., line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. . 
NEW YORK. 378 
f N. c y CH 
OF OTOL NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00. * Square. BOSTON. 


Now Keady LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR: GRADES English, 


By LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., late Head Master Boston Normal School, and AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 255 pages. Price, 50 cents. Sample copy for 30 cents. 


With the English Grammar for Grammar Schools recently published, it forms a complete course for Grammar Schools. Being from the pen of these well-known, expe- 
rienced, and successful educators, this book will at once Command attention. Teachers and superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new text-books. 


Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — New York — Chicago. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


Ambitious to direct her efforts by the freshest and newest books — pedagog- 
ically sound as well as mechanically attractive — is invited to consider 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston; joint author of “ Srerrinc Stones To LireRATURE.” 
Cloth. 128 pp. Expertly illustrated. Ready soon. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 
5. A Workable Primer, in city and country 


' 1. The author's experience and standing ¢ 

2. The book is made for children 6. Phonics treated in proper relations 

{ 8. It is naturally developed -- not machine-made 7. Attractive illustrations, in harmony with text 

4, The vocabulary is simple, natural, typical 

{ For detailed information address the nearest office of 
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HOT WAVE’S HAVOC. 


EXHAUSTED HUMANITY TURNING TO THE MOUN- 
TAINS AND SEASHORE THIS SEASON AS NEVER 
BEFORE. 


The oft-quoted “Oldest Inhabitant” 
scarcely remembers a summer during 
which humanity endured such discom- 
forts as those which have been our com- 
mon lot during the recent hot spell. To 
the people who dwell in cities the experi- 
ence has been an almost unbearable one, 
and mid-August this year probably finds 
a greater percentage of physical and 
mental exhaustion among the people of 
the United States than any previous year 


in the country’s history has witnessed. 

Eyen those who take a mistaken pride 
in the fact that they “never need a vaca- 
tion” have been obliged to tear them- 
selves away from business duties for a 
few days, for there is a limit to the endur- 
ance of even the most inveterate devotee 
of work. 

In view of this widespread havoc by the 
hot wave, therefore, it would not be 
strange if August and September at the 
seashore and mountain and lake resorts 
of New England should be marked by a 
high tide of vacation travel. Every indi- 
cation points that way now, at any rate, 
and the crowded trains that are hourly 
leaving the Union station in Boston for 
the various sections of America’s great 
summer playground show that. the 
“exodus” is already in progress. 

Reports from the different mountain 
resorts show that the big army of rest- 
seekers who prefer these breezy and pic- 
turesque highland retreats is already con- 
verging thither from all points of the 
compass; and from the beach resorts 
scattered along the rugged coasts of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and 

‘the maritime provinces comes the word 
that a record-breaking “season” is al- 
most certain. 

The New England lake resorts, too, the 
delight of ail who love to commune with 
Nature in her sweetest mood, and yearly 
growing more and more popular with the 
outing world, are likewise receiving 
larger delegations than ever. Cottage life 
is becoming a very important feature of 
existence at these lovely summer centres, 
and the supreme delights of camping out 
are to be enjoyed there as nowhere else. 

Lake Winnipesaukee, the Asquam lakes, 
Lake Sunapee, Dublin lake, Sebago lake, 
Lake Memphremagog, Willoughby lake, 
Lake Champlain, Lake Massiwippi, and a 
score of other beautiful inland sheets of 
water lure the jaded heat victim to their 
cool and inviting shores, and one might 
easily spend an entire summer at these 
retreats and have but a day or two at 
each. . 

If life among the mountains cannot this 
year be enjoyed with most of the com- 
forts that make so delightful the average 
American home, it will mot be the fauit 
of the hotel managers there. Every ac- 
cessory conducive to indoor or outdoor 
enjoyment has been provided at the 
world-famous White mountain hostelries, 
and the ease and lJuxuriousness with 
which one may travel thither in the 
equally famous express trains of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad removes the last 
possible objection to the journey thither. 

The uplifting beauty of the White 
mountain scenery has so often been pic- 
tured by the most brilliant among Ameri- 
can writers and thinkers that those who 
come after them feel a reluctance to mar 
what they have so much more eloquently 
said. There-is an abundance of splendid 
literature on the subject of the White 
mountains, and it ought to be more 
widely read than it is. 

From the day of Starr King, who may 
be called the discoverer of the region, in 
the sense of its poetic and picturesque 
values, the White mountains have proved 
an inexhaustible source of inspiration to 
the poet and the descriptive writer, and 
the glories of Mt. Washington and its 
sublime sunrise and sunset views; of 
snow-bound Tuckerman’s ravine, of the 
Glen, the Crawford Notch, Franconia 
Notch, Echo lake, the Profile, the Flume, 
Lost river, North Woodstock, the Pemige- 
wasset valley, and the many other en- 
trancing sections of the mountains have 
been sung throughout the civilized world. 

“Among the Mountains” will tell one 
briefly about all these places, and “All 
Along Shore” will describe the manifold 
attractions of cool Old Orchard, Kenne- 
bunk, Wells, Ogunquit, York, Rye, Hamp- 
ton, and the other popular Atlantic coast 
resorts hereabouts. 

These illustrated booklets are issued by 
the passenger department of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of two-cent stamp for 
postage, 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 


§mooth—Durable— Fluent 


= 2 pen) 


Plant Line. 


The Great ( Nova Scotia, 

Cape Breton, 
Vacation prince Baward Island, 
Route to (| and Newfoundland. 


Molern built sea-going steamships 


OLIVETTE, YARMOUTH. 


Spacious decks, comfortable staterooms, 
cabins, and saloons, between 


Halifax, 
Hawkesbury, and 
Charlottetown. 


BOSTON and 


Providing ocean voyages varying from one night 
at sea to a six-days’ cruise of 1,400 miles for $18, and 
another of 1,500 miles for $22.50, including a sail 
through the celebrated Bras d Or Lakes and the 
Straits of Canso. 

Every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, at 12 noon, from 
North side Lewis Wharf. 

City Ticket Office, 290 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

For schedule, folders, maps, stateroom plans, list 
of hotels and boarding houses and genera] informa- 


tion apply to 
ie J. A. FLANDERS, Pass. Agt., 


E. H. DOWNING, Agt., 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 
Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


N. Y. Branch 116-120 Summer St. 
ork City BOSTON, MASS. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order. to place the JoURNAL OF 
EpucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the Journat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


.. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparatiomr for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a GCducation wm 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpirTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere ‘‘ make shift”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 
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THE SOLOIST.—(L) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


ARTISTS SHOULD FURNISH STANDARDS. 


[A chapter from Dr. Winship’s lecture on ‘‘The Accompan- 
ist.’ Other chapters in issues of the Journal of Education 
as follows: May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; June 6, 27. ] 


Why say “soloist” more than pianoist? Why not 
solist? To avoid explanations, to escape the terrors 
of philologists, and because it is easier to do as 
others have done for generations. There is not 
much that is new under the sun, but many things 
seem new. Electricity is not new. It is as old as 
the dawn of ereation, but it seems new as we sit in 
its steady light, or speed along tolled by a trolley. 
So there is little that is new in the advice and sug- 
gestion of these chapters, but they may seem new 
through the use of flashlights which reveal one to 
himself. When the great lake steamers plying be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago or Duluth pass Belle 
Isle park, in which lovers nestle in the evening hour 
on the lawn by the water beneath the sheltering 
branches of voiceless trees, the captain seems to take 
delight in flashing the search light along the shore, 
revealing to themselves, as to the amused passen- 
vers upon the deck, youths and maidens to whom life 
scems sweeter than ever before, until the ideal van- 
ishes in the real as they find themselves sitting for 
a’ moment in light brighter than the day. Thus 
commonplaces may receive new emphasis by the 
suddenness with which one sees himself as others 

see him, through some fresh illustration. 

Ideals for standards in life may be found in nature 
and in art. To nature the poet and the classical 
prose writers most naturally turn for their illustra- 
tions. There is an inspiration in that which comes 
from the hand of the Creator which requires thie 
touch of a master. In Job, in the psalms, in the 
prophets, and in the gospels—the great master- 
pieces in inspirational literature,—nature is drawn 
upon indefinitely. Since then men who have come 
near the power of a master have often touched na- 
ture, as did Lowell in his greatest effort, in which 
June and December suggest youth and age, aspira- 
tion and apparent defeat, so ‘beautifully an 
foreibly. 

Those who have not the gift of poetic flight nor 
the flavor of classic prose rhythm, but who, never- 
theless, would lend a hand to those who are striving 
for a nobler purpose, may turn from nature to art, 
and draw illustrative ideals for human standards, 
from the trials and successes of artists, men and 
women who have accomplished much with the gift 
that is in them. 

In this direction much has been done and more 
will be done from time to time along the line of 
biographical incident. This field offers a limitless 
opportunity, both in fact and imagination, for that 
glow of achievement which thrills every sensitive 
heart in the years of aspiration and hope. 

There remains a slightly cultivated field, one :n 
which artists play an equally important part, which 
lacks, however, the discouraging elements which in- 
evitably pertain to the glory of a Raphael, a Mozart, 
a Fulton, or an Edison. In this new view all artists 
of a given line, amateurs and masters, are grouped 


in certain classes, according to their distinctive 
aims and aspirations. In music, for instance, there 
are accompanists, soloists, and leaders, In each 
some become masters, while others are merely prac- 
ticing the art, and yet the general characteristics 
apply to each. These are the three phases of effort 
chosen to set ideal standards for human activity. 
Music as an art is so common as to appeal to the vast 
majority, while it has such possibilities as to chal- 
lenge the noblest effort of the rarest talent. 

Of the accompanist much was said in a recent 
series of articles in the Journal of Education. Of 
the leader something may be said later, but the pres- 
ent series treats of the soloist, his standards, ideals, 
and trials, all of which appeal to every one who as- 
pires to do anything worth while. 


HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES. 


BY MRS. M. A. NEWELL, 


SALEM AND MARBLEHEAD. 


When we turned our backs on Concord we felt 
that the measure of our summer excursions was full. 
that we had visited the holiest of the holy that New 
Englang affords, that to go elsewhere would be an 
unjustifiable violence to our feelings; nevertheless, 
one week later, we embarked for Salem. 

An early start from Boston put us in the streets 
of Salem at 9.30 in the morning, where we were 
welcomed cordially by the president of Essex Insti- 
tute, ex-Mayor Rantoul, who began his remarks by 


MRS. M, A. NEWELL. 


commenting upon the antiquity of the town. “Bos- 
ton,” he said, “we consider a sort of a mushroom 
growth. We began the war here, exactly one year 
before Lexington and Concord. A convention was 
held here April, 1774, with Samuel Adams at its 
head, which passed protests and resolutions against 
British encroachment with locked doors, while Gage 
was thundering on the door for admission.” 

Salem is sixteen miles northeast of Boston, and 
for two centuries was second only to Boston among 
New England towns. 

Our itinerary began at the Grimshawe house, 
which adjoins the’ old burying ground, and which 
was the home of the Peabody family in the days 
when Hawthorne wooed and won his bride. . He has 
given unmistakable pictures of the house and its 
Iceation in “Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” and in “Dol- 
liver Romance.” He says: “It was cornered on a 
graveyard, with which the house communicated by 
a back door. It was a three-story, wooden house, 
low-studded, with a square front standing right upon 
the street, and a small, enclosed porch containing 
the main entrance, and affording a glimpse up and 
down the street through an oval window on each 
side.” 

In his “American Note Book” he again speaks of 
it: “It gives strange ideas to think how convenient 
to Dr. P-—’s family the burial ground is, the monu- 
ments standing almost within arm’s reach of the 
parlor window, and there being a little gate from 
the back yard, through which we step forth upon 


the old graves,” 


The house and the graveyard are unchanged; they 
repiain as Hawthorne described them, nearly sixty 
years ago, except that, in the new railing which now 
encloses the house, there is no “little gate from the 
back yard.” | 

We turned from the Grimshawe house to the old 


burying ground—the oldest in Salem. A _ bronze 
tablet facing the street tells that 
“This Ground, 

The first set apart in ‘ 


Salem 
for the burial of the dead, 
And, since 1637, known as 
The Burying Point, 
contains the graves of 
Governor Bradstreet, 
Chief Justice Lynde, 
and others whose virtues, 
honors, courage, and sagacity 
have nobly illustrated 
ra the history of Salem.” 


In determining upon our route through Salem, 
economy of time, rather than fitness of sequence, 
had to be the controlling thought. 

We proceeded next to the Peabody Academy of 
Science, on whose site the post-office stood in Haw- 
thorne’s early days. This institution has an inter- 
esting history, which was told us, graphically, by Mr. 
Rantoul. It was originally organized in 1799, and 
its membership limited to “persons who have actu- 
ally navigated the seas beyond the Cape of “ood. 
Hope, or Cape Horn, as masters or supercargoes of 
vessels belongng to Salem.” One of its avowed ob- 
jects was the formation of a museum of natural cu- 
riosities found in their ,voyages. ‘The collection 
grew rapidly, and the stated meetings of the mem- 
bers became great social occasions, when song, and 
story, and reminiscence furnished delightful accom- 
paniment to the good cheer lavishly provided. 

With the decline in the commerce of Salem, mem- 
Lerzhip in the society decreased, and the destiny o* 
the museum was trembling in the balance when 
George Peabody came to the rescue by furnishing 
money to buy the hall, refit it, put the collection in 
good shape, add to it, and maintain it as it should 
be maintained. A visit to this academy at the 
present day is a rare treat; its ethnological, miner- 
alogical, and historical departments are full and 
valuable; its collection of objects illustrating the 
life, dress, customs, religion, art, implements of war 
and of peace of various peoples is most attractive; 
but, probably, the most interesting of all is the por- 
trait gallery, where are gathered portraits of the 
prominent merchants, the masters and officers of 
Salem vessels, and pictures and models of the ves- 
seis they manned. 

Essex Institute next engaged our attention. We 
found a spacious, well-kept pbuilding, filled with cu- 
rious and interesting things of all sorts and all 


ages—paintings, portraits, carving, manuscripts, 
seals, insignia, autographs, musical instruments, 


pottery, clocks, canes, clothing, household utensils, 
weapons, uniforms. Days would be required to ex- 
amine this collection. 

In the grounds of Essex Institute stands the 
frame and woodwork of the first Puritan church, 
built in 1634. The frame, with all its timbers and 
mortises, has been carefully preserved, and is now 
under the shelter of a substantial covering. The 
building is twenty feet long and seventeen wide, and 
has one gallery. Tablets give the names of the pas- 
tors, among ,them being Roger Williams, who gave 
up his pastorate when he fled to the Providence 
plantations, then a wilderness. 

In this building is preserved a desk, used by Haw- 
thorne while employed in the custom house. On the 
inside of the desk is his name, done, it is said, with 
his thumb nail. The great novelist had a penchant 
for writing his name in unusual places, and in un- 
usual ways. 

Salem abounds in reminiscences of Hawthorne. 
Many parts of the town have found portrayal in his 
novels and notes, Some of these portrayals are 
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strictly literal, and may be readily recognized by his 
readers; others have been embellished and glorified 
by the richness of his imagination. 

On Union street stands the modest, old-fashioned 
house in which he was born, and where the first four 
years of his life were spent. His widowed mother 
then removed to Herbert street, where he lived for 
the greater part of the time until his entrance to 
Bowdoin College. 

A writer in Wide Awake a few years ago says 
that Hawthorne’s room was in the southeast corner 
of the third story, and that he scratched his name 
with a diamond on one of the window panes. In 
later life Hawthorne lived in this house, of which 
he makes frequent mention in his “American 
Notes.” He says: “In this chamber Fame was 
won,” and again, “Should I have a biographer, he 
ought to make great mention of this chamber, be- 
cause so much of my lonely youth was wasted here.” 

There are several other houses in Salem in which 
Hawthorne lived for short periods of time; the one 
occupied by him while surveyor of the port, and 
which has little literary association with him; an- 
other on Mall street, where he is supposed to have 
written “The Snow Image” and “The Scarlet 
Letter.” We saw the house generally referred to as 
the House of Seven Gables—a house occupied for 
years by relatives of Hawthorne, and at which he 
was a frequent visitor. ‘his house, it is said, did 
once have seven gables, but Hawthorne knew then 
only by hearsay. 

No antiquarian interest is attached to the custom 
house. It is a comparatively new building, sub- 
stantial and roomy, and owes its visitors of the 
tourist class to the fact that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was employed in one of its offices for several years. 

The Roger Williams house is said to be the oldest 
house standing in Salem. It goes by the name, also, 
of the Witch house, because it was occupied later on 
by Jonathan Corwin, one of the judges in witchcraft 
cases, at whose house preliminary examinations 
were usually made. 

A stylish, tastefully-constructed modern resi- 
dence occupies the site of the building in which the 
witches were confined prior to their execution. As 
we stood on the veranda, moralizing upon the 
changes that time had wrought, the courteous mis- 
tress of the house appeared and invited us to come 
in and see what were once the cells of the witches 
and the apartments of the jailer. 

At the Court House we saw a number of official 
records pertaining to the arrest and conviction of 
the witches and the original death warrant of one 
of them. We saw, too, some other relics of that 
dismal era, a bottle of pins, used on (or in) the vic- 
tims, among them. 

Our interest in this dark chapter of Salem’s his- 
tory was not sufficiently intense to take us over tie 
mile that intervenes between the town and Gallows 
hill, where nineteen of these wretched creatures 
gave their lives to superstition. We hailed with 
thanksgiving the statement that a movement is on 
foot, under the auspices of Essex Institute, to erect 
on this hill a monument to the martyrs who perished 
there, a monument designed to commemorate also 
the general jail delivery in 1693. 

Salem has been the birthplace and residence of 
nmrany men illustrious in American history and let- 
ters, and has been the scene of many distinguished 
gatherings and receptions. 

After a most satisfactory dinner in the beautiful 
dining hall of the Essex House, we tore ourselves 
with the utmost reluctance from our kind, though 
newly-made friend, looked lovingly at the old town, 
and were hurried by electricity to Marblehead, where 
Hon. Samuel Roads, the town’s historian, was wait- 
ing to receive us. 


What shall I say of Marblehead! 


“A queer old place, but every stone that trips you in her 
streets 
Is instinct with the loyal pulse that in its bosom beats: 
This may be metaphor; it is but true as gospel still; 
For Marblehead is Marblehead; has been, and always 
will.” 


In Lexington we were assured that the great 
struggle for American freedom had its real begin- 
ning on the historic Green; in Concord significant 


‘diseases. 


smiles and emphatic assertions convinced us that 
this was a delusion, and that the Old North Bridge 
had witnessed the first memorable resistance to 
English aggression; in Salem we found that we had 
been beguiled up to that time, and that to the oid 
sea-port town was due the glory of the initiative in 
the eventful struggle; when we reached Marblehead 
we had to lament again the treacherous memories 
of our previous informants, because we were as- 
sured, with the utmost positiveness, that this beau- 
{iful peninsula town was entitled to the prestige of 
priority in the matter, for here the British vessels 
had first drawn with hostile intentions. This seem- 
ing incongruity of statement caused us some sleep- 
less nights, for the New England veracity is dear to 
our hearts, but the matter troubles us no longer; 
we believe that each and all of these towns is en- 
iitled to all it claims. 

Marblehead is rich in early and in Revolutionary 
history, and can show many houses illustrating those 
periods. One of the most thoroughly fascinating 
mansions of the colonial times which it has been 
our good fortune to visit is the house built by 
Colonel Jeremiah Lee, a type of the best workman- 
ship and the best material that the mother country 
afforded at that time. The woodwork, much of it 
‘most beautifully carved, was brought over ready to 
be put together, like the great temple, without the 
sound of hammer or workmen. Some of the 
original panel papering—each panel representing a 
different landscape scene—still adorns the stairway 
and upper hall. In its construction and ftnish this 
old house is the admiration of modern architects. 

The old Town House stands on Washington 
street, where it- was erected in 1728, and is Marble- 
head’s Faneuil Hall. Tere, for more than a hun- 
dred years, its local orators voiced popular feeling 
on all questions of civie or national importance. 


The name of Colonel John Glover, who led the 
famous Marblehead regiment in the Revolution, is 
deservedly treasured by the people of his native 
town, and is associated with its development. 

We saw many houses, conspicuous for having been 
the dwelling places of noted civilians or of ardent 
patriots,—houses hallowed by noble lives, and true 
words, and heroic deeds. 

There are several forts, illustrating various phases 
of the town’s history; some of ,them date back to 
colonial experiences with the Indians, others to the 
exigencies of the Revolution, while others owe their 
raison d’etre to the Civil War. 

But brick and stone, tablet and arch, mansion 
and fortress, tales of civie dignity and of military 
prowess speak in a language lifeless and formal 
when compared to the indescribable eloquence of 
the waves that lap the irregular, rock-bound coas: 
of Marblehead. Nowhere have I seen any water so 
beautiful, so captivating. “Deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully blue,” without a suspicion of green or gray, 
one would gladly be a mermaid and live forever in 
its embrace. The rock formations, bold and pic- 
turesque, are peculiarly characteristic of this coast, 
and furnish a variety which adds to the glorious 
beauty of the water. 

Before laying down my pen I want to express, 
publicly, the thanks of the pilgrims to their “guide, 
philosopher, and friend,’ J. P. Warren of Boston, 
whose accurate knowledge of this section, whose un-~ 
varying courtesy, unfailing good temper, inexhaust- 
ible patience, and genial manner did so much to 
make these pilgrimages a joy. The memory of them 
and of him is inscribed upon every heart, and will 
long be cherished. I voice the feeling of every pil- 
grim when I wish that his undertakings through life 
may be attended with the same success that has 
marked the historical pilgrimages. 


DISEASE IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Second-hand school books have found their way 
into nearly every neighborhood and school in Ken- 
tucky; so have smallpox and other contagious 
Scarcely a county in the state has es- 
caped the ravages of this contagion, and in most in- 
stances the manner of its approach is mysterious 
and unknown. 

It is a well-known fact that contagious diseases 
may be communicated through second-hand cloth- 
ing, or other articles of cotton or woolen goods used 
by patients afflicted with these diseases, unless such 
articles are thoroughly disinfected; nor does tlie 
disinfecting always destroy the germs of disease. 
This is true of second-hand books. While modern 
disinfecting is great benefit, it does not always dis- 
infect. Especially is this true of books. The out- 
side may be thoroughly disinfected, and yet the 
germs within—between the leaves—remain un- 
harmed unless the leaves, one by one, be subjected 
to the most careful fumigation. This process in 
itself would necessarily be so slow, and therefore ex- 
pensive, that it would be cheaper to buy a new book 
than to sterilize an old one. 

It is remarkable how long an old, soiled garment 
or an infected book will retain the germs of dis- 
The writer is well acquainted with a family 
that had smallpox twenty years ago; it was before 
vaccination was so extensively employed, and be- 
fore the disease was so well understood by physi- 
cians as it is to-day. Every member of the family 
had the disease; when they had recovered the house 
was disinfected well, it was thought, and the intense 
alarm in the village and surrounding country sub- 
sided. Twelve years passed; two other children 
were born into the family; the story of the smallpox 
and the terrible fright which it occasioned was al- 
most forgotten, when the younger child, in his play, 
found some old yarn stockings which had been uscd 
by one of the family while he had the smallpox, and 
which had been rolled up by nurse and put into an 
obscure corner of a closet. The child, not realizing 
danger, unrolled the garments. In a few days he 
had a well-developed case of smallpox. During the 
twelve years since the first attack in the family 


Cases. 


there had not been a case of the disease in {he 
neighborhood, and the boy who contracted the dis- 
ease in the manner just described had never been 
exposed to the disease in any way whatever prior to 
the time of finding the soiled garments. It ‘s as 
easy for disease germs, once in an old book, to be 
retained indefinitely, and finally communicated as 
readily as by an old garment. 

In support of this position, the testimony of many 
of the most eminent physicians of Kentucky-has 
been taken and is here given:— 

Dr. J. N. MeCormack of Bowling Green, Ky., se°- 
retary of the state board of health, a gentleman who 
has, perhaps, treated more cases of smallpox in the 
last three years than any other physician, says: “!t 
is easy to see how the use of second-hand books 
might become a source of contagion in our schools, 
especially with scarlet fever and diphtheria. The 
practice with some of our booksellers of dealing in 
second-hand books is very objectionable.” 

Dr. A. J. Andrews of Lexington, Ky., a graduate 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N2w 
York City, director of the gymnasium of Kentucky 
University, and a_ practitioner of wide experience, 
says: “The use of second-hand books certainly migit 
become a fruitful source of contagion. Pupils in our 
public schools should not be allowed to use second- 
hand books at all, especially when they do not know 
who used the books first, unless the books have been 
thoroughly disinfected; even then it is possible that 
some books will be overlooked. Better diseard tie 
use of them altogether. One ease of smallpox, scar- 
let fever, or diphtheria may do more damage in a 
family or community than it is possible to repay vy 
the savings on second-hand books in a lifetime.” 

Dr. J. B. Marvin, president of Kentucky Univer- 
sity, medical department, in Louisville, and one of 
the most noted specialists in the South, says: “Ix- 
perience of the medical world is in favor of contag- 
iousness of smallpox, measles, itech, scarlet fever, 1nd 
diphtheria, and the transmission of them through 
clothing, books, toys, ete. It is possible for these 
diseases to be communicated through the use of 
second-hand books, Pupils in our public schools 
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should not buy and use a second-hand book used by 
, pupil while he had any of these diseases.” 

pr. E. Y. Johnson, a prominent physician of 
Louisville, and professor of pharmacy and pharma- 
cology in Kentucky University, medical deparment, 
.a\s: “Smallpox and measles can be easily communi- 


ated through the medium of books, toys, and cloth-: 


iv. It is a well-established fact that the specific 
-auses of these diseases are very tenacious of life, 
and will cling closely to objects such as books.” 

Dr. T. C. Evans, dean of Kentucky University, 
medical department, says: “Such diseases as smail- 
jx. measles, itch, and scarlet fever can be com- 
municated through second-hand school books, and 
pupils in our public schools should not be allowed 
io use them.” 

The boards of health in many of our cities are 
now investigating this question. County boards are 
looking into it also. 

‘he Chicago library board has a special com- 
mittee at work on the subject of infected books now. 
The following is taken from a partial report made 
hy that committee as reported by the Chicago Tri- 
bune February 19, 1901:— 

“jl the books in the Chicago public library should 
he sterilized to prevent the spread of disease, ac- 
cording to the report of Dr. W. A. Kuflewski, sub- 
mitted yesterday. Dr. Kuflewski was chairman of 
ihe special committee appointed by the library board 
ivo weeks ago to investigate the subject. He dis- 
played several small glass tubes containing court- 
less germs taken from books in the library. He hal 
examined fifty volumes, he said, and found them all 
more or less infeeted. He was convineed the books 
spread contagion.” The committee was continued, 
and is now pushing its work. 


Cincinnati is agitating the question, and at work. 


on lines very similar to those of Chicago. The fol- 

lowing clipping is taken from the Commercial Trib- 

une of January 22 last:— 

At the January meeting of the city hospital 
frusfees, a letter was read from Dr. White of the 
public library board, offering to deliver and return 
free of charge such books and periodicals as may 
be desired by the patients in the hospital. 

The offer was promptly accepted at the time, and 
Messrs. Smith and Holmes were appointed a com- 
iittee to confer with the library board to complete 
the arrangements. 

Since then several meetings have been held, but 
nothing has been done toward putting the project 
into effect, because of the discussion which has 
arisen over consolidating the two libraries. 

Many of the local practitioners believe the has- 
pital library should be transferred to the building 
on Vine’ street, but they heartily oppose the free de- 
livery scheme. 

They say it would be a constant menace to the 
public health, and, as evidence, they cite innumer- 
able instances where contagion has resulted fr»m 
hooks exposed to infectious diseases, sometimes afier 
a period of fifty years. 

Books are considered one of the best natural cul- 
tures for disease germs known, and no mode of steri- 
lization will cleanse them. ‘his fact has been ree- 
ognized by the health department for a long time. 
Where hooks have been exposed even to the atmos- 
phere of rooms in which contagion has been present, 
they have been promptly ordered destroyed. 

The subject was called to the attention of Super- 
intendent Fahrenbatch yesterday, and he said he 
had never considered the matter in that light. He 
al onee recognized the danger of contagion, and 
said he would eall the attention of the committee to 
the fact. All contagious diseases at the hospital are 
confined in’ the hospital annex, where, of course, 
hooks would not be allowed; but almost every day 
some patient in wards far removed from the annex 
develops either diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, or 
‘ole other disease, and has to be isolated. 

When admitted to the hospital they presented 
None of the symptoms of those diseases, and if books 
were to fall into their hands, then damage would he 

lone. and if the hook had passed on, there is no tell- 
‘ie to what extent the disease would be spread. 

Mr. Green, the president of the library board, said 
list night that such a thing as sending books from a 


circulating library -to a hospital could not be 
thought of. “There would be danger of spreading 
disease germs and endangering the safety of the 
other patrons of the library,” said-Mr. Green. 

“The health department would not permit such a 
thing to be done. Every day the library is fur- 
nished with a statement from the health depart- 
ment of the houses where are contagious diseases, 
and no books are issued on cards to people living at 
addresses given until the department gives con- 
sent, 

“The library has many hundreds of magazines 
every month, and these will be given to the hospital, 
as the trustees requested, but will not send bound 
books for circulation.” 

The board of health of Lexington, Ky., is already 
at work to protect the children of the public schools, 
and citizens as well, against the dangers of diseased 
books. The following is taken from the Leader a 
few days since:— 

“The Crusade is On. Dr Healy Begins Work of 
Inspecting Second-hand Schoolbooks. 

“Heath Officer Healy to-day started out on his 
rounds of the booksellers to get a list of those hand- 
ling second-hand books. All books of this deserin- 
tion are to be disinfected by the board of health. 

“An official report on the subject will first be 
handed in to the board by the health officer, and the 
disinfecting will take place later.” 

Dr. Healy, the health officer of Lexington, in 
speaking to the writer regarding the danger of using 
second-hand books, said: “There can be no doubt 
that dirty second-hand books can convey contagieus 
diseases. Some Chicago houses are buying them in 
states which have made recent adoptions. 

“They rebind themand brush them up a little, and 
sell them all over the country. I find that there is 
really no economy in buying them, as the difference 
in price of the second-hand and the new books is 
only about ten cents per book, on an average. The 
saving is too small, and the risk is too great. One 
ease of smallpox, measles, diphtheria, or searlet 
fever taken from these books might do more damage 
than the savings of many years of their use would 
benefit us. I think our board of health will re- 
strict the handling of such books by our dealers, 
and regulate the second-hand school book trade more 
carefully. We can’t take the risk of leaving it 
altogether in the hands of the dealers.” 

It is also a fact that second-hand books are now 
sold in large quantities in nearly all our county 
seats and school towns, and there is hardly a 
country store that does not have them. ‘These 
hooks have been gathered from every conceivable 
source; they have been used in the publie schools of 
every race and color; they have been used by cil- 
dren of every degree of culture—from the best to 
the worst and most filthy—and when we permit a 
child to use such a book, we have no way of knowing 
whose child used it first. 

Kentucky has never had so much smallpox as 
within the last two or three years. Dr. McCormack, 
secretary of the state board of health, says that 
nearly every county in the state has had it. Tn 
some counties it has amounted to a fearful epidemic. 
A singular feature is that in so many places the dis- 
ease seems to appear almost spontaneously; at 
least the patient and physicians do not know where 
it came from; even in counties having only a few 
cases it seems to be widely distributed. 

No county has suffered a worse epidemic than 
Greenup. At one time nearly every neighborhood 
in the county had it; no county seems to have used 
more second-hand books in the county schools. A 
prominent educator of that county says: “Quite a 
number of second-hand books have been sold within 
the last few years. These books were bonght of a 
firm in Chicago, whose agent told the dealers that 
‘the books came principally from Tennessee, wher a 
change in books was made in that state.” 

it is a well-known fact that smallpox has been 
widely distributed over the state of Tennessee in 
recent years. This may be the source of the small- 
pox in ‘Greenup county, and, as for that matter, im 
many other localities throughout the state. What 
is true of smallpox is equally true of many other 


diseases. Besides the diseases mentioned above, it 


is well known that tuberculosis (consumption) is 
communicable by contact with the bacilli thrown off 
by victims of this dread disease, and the second- 
hand book, better than almost any other medium, 
can harbor and communicate such germs to unsus- 
pecting users of them. f 

Under the cireumstances, is it wise, safe, or eco- 
nomical to allow the indiscriminate use of second- 
hand books in our public schools and homes? 
Should we take any such risks? The cost of books 
is one of the least of all the expenses of the student; 
why take such hazard when so little is to be gained? 
Besides, the filth of the thing is repulsive to chil- 
dren and teachers of good breeding. If we could 
alwavs know what child or children have used the 
books before us, the case would be different. But 
as it is, is it not almost as cleanly to wear the soiled 
garments of an unknown (probably diseased) person? 
What aesthetic, self-respecting child should be 
forced to use such books? 

It is high time that this state of affairs should 
come to an end. 


" OKLAHOMA: AS IT WAS AND IS. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


When the national government, in 1834, set apart 
the Indian territory as a reservation for the red 
man, and began to gather the remnants of thirty- 
two tyibes within its borders, a promise is said te 
have been made that the Indians should possess it 
“as long as grass should grow or water run.” For 
a considerable time this promise was kept, the gov- 
ernment having other and ample tracts to give freely 
to settlers. But when these other free-grant lands 
were well-nigh exhausted, the longing eye of the 
whites began to look towards the rich virgin lands 
of the reservation, and the government was asked 
to open up at least a segment of it for white settle- 
ment, 

As the region became better known, especially 
through the building through it of the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Pacific railway, it seemed more and 
more desirable. W. R. Draper has spoken of it as 
“a veritable paradise for white people.” It is well 
watered by the many tributaries of the Arkansas 
and Red rivers. Its mean annual rainfall is co- 
pious, and severe droughts are almost unknown. Its 
mean annual’ temperature is about 60 degrees. 
There was the promise of a large yield of cotton and 
cereals, while great ranches for countless eattl2 
were among ithe possibilities. Along the streams 
were fine belts of valuable forest, while the streanis 
themselves abounded in fish. 

As these facts became more widely known, tie 
pressure upon the goverment to open up part of it 
for settlement became more insistent. It was 
urged—and with something of fairness and force--- 
that the Indians did not require so large a region 138 
the authorities had granted them; that one-half of 
the territory was quite sufficient for 80,000 Indians; 
und that homes and industry were a public benefi:, 
rather than tepees and indolence. At last the gov- 
ernment yielded to the pressure; and after making 
due compensation to the tribes, it determined t 
open up about one-half of the reservation to settle- 
ment. By proclamation of President Harrison 
March 27, 1889, 39,000 square miles, comprising the 
Cherokee strip and No Man’s Land, were thrown 
open to settlers. Thus was Oklahoma—‘The 
Reautitul Land”—founded on April 22, 1889, and 
was duly organized as a territory by an act of con- 
gress approved May 2, 1890. 

The scenes attendant upon the settlement were 
highly romantic, while some of them, unfortunately, 
were tragic. Fifty thousand would-be settlers had 
camped along the borders for Weeks previous to the 
day set for the opening, and at noon of April 22, at 
a given signal they made a mad rush across the bor- 
der to, select a new farm, or a town site. Land hun- 
ger had seized them all. Practically, in one day the 
land was settled; and before nightfall town sites for 
several thousand inhabitants each were laid out. 
The tragedy came when many of them found tha¢ 
lands, on which they had fondly counted for them- 
selves, were already occupied by “sooners,” as they 
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were called. Brawls were common, and homicides 
were not unknown. To this day, the national courts 
have not been able to settle all the contentions that 
grew up out of that method of settlement, wherein 
the bully had the best of the bargain. 

During the twelve years since its organization, 
Oklahoma has been forging ahead in population and 
wealth, and now there are occasional whispers of 
its soon becoming a sovereign state. Latest availa- 
ble returns give it a population of 398,245. It is 
one of the richest agricultural sections of the coun- 
try. In 1900 it raised 140,000 bales of cotton, val- 
ued at $5,000,000. The average yield of corn is 
forty bushels to the acre, and fifty to sixty on the 
rich bottom lands. It is estimated that it will har- 
vest 25,000,000 bushels of winter wheat this year, 
to say nothing of other cereals. Bright and pro- 
gressive business centres have grown up, such as 
Guthrie. the capital, Oklahoma City, Perry, King- 
fisher, Stillwater, and El Reno. The taxable prop- 
erty is $43,000,000. There are sixty-eight terri- 
ioris] banks, and seven national banks. The schools 
number 1,962, with 77,121 pupils. Churches are 
found in every community. Electric lights in “the 
cities make darkness less dense and more safe. The 
wildness and outlawry of the early days have 
yielded to that respect for order that makes a com- 
munity self-respecting,and secure. 

And now another chapter in the history of Okla- 
homa has just been written. Another slice of the 
Indian territory has been added to her demain. 
Thirteen thousand farms of 160 acres. each have 
beer opened up for settlement. Room for the 
Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, whose land has 
been taken, will be found elsewhere, and remunera- 
iin made them by the government. For these val- 

uable lands no less than 165,865 claimants regis- 
tered with the United States authorities. 

The government, unwilling to duplicate the 
method of settlement adopted in °89, determined 
upon the plan of casting lots, which was thought the 
fairest to all the applicants. Amid intensest inter- 
est of thousands camped on the border, the drawing 
was recently made. They stood about the fateful but 
fickle wheel for hours, unmindful of hunger or 
thirst. cheering those who were successful in the 
drawing, and hopeful that their names might appéar 
with the next turn. 

The romantic appears again in this enlargement 
of Oklahoma, without, however, the reappearance 
ot the tragedies connected with the former settle- 
ment. On the 6th of August the section for which 
the lots were cast was legally opened to settlers, and 
about two and a quarter million acres of rich Jand— 
skirted by the Red and Canadian rivers—has been 
added to the coming state of Oklahoma. Soon the 
gold of the grain field and the white of the cotton 
field will be seen where Kiowas and Comanches have 
but recently roamed and hunted. 


CINCINNATIS COURSE OF STUDY. 


For some months past a special committee, of 
which Dr. B. F. Lyle is chairman, has been at work 
investigating the new course of study. Its report, 
after consultation with many principals and 
teachers, has been presented to the board of educa- 
tion for adoption. A compend follows:— 

The new course of study is based upon the results 
of modern investigation and endeavors to educate 
the child along the lines of its natural development. 
Particular effort is also made to enhance the reason- 
ing and observing powers. It is not an experiment 
in the public schools, but, in all essentials, has been 
in successful operation in the schools of St. Louis, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and many other cities. It 
differs from the old pne in being suggestive rather 
than prescriptive. This applies to the subject 
matter as well as to the method of instruction. The 
teacher is given a greater latitude, enabling her to 
adapt the lessons to the talents and capabilities cf 
her pupils. 

A competent teacher finds an incentive to work 
and an opportunity to further the attainments of 
her pupils. Of greater importance to our schools 
than the course of study are the principal and 
teachers. 


The abolition of monthly and semi-annual exam- 
inations is of great value. The object of education 
is to teach the child to observe and reason, as well as 
to be able to read, spell, or cipher. The individu- 
ality of the child and the efficiency of the teacher 
are largely compromised when pupils are compelled 
to prepare an examination on questions prepared at 
one place and sent to all the schools of the city... . 
The course of study should be made somowhat 
more prescriptive in fixing the time for certain sub- 
jects and their sequence. This will prevent a too 
rapid advance of the pupils, with a consequent 
superficial knowledge of the lessons studied. It is 
also necessary in order that pupils transferred from 
one school to another may be eapable of sooner 
taking their places in the new classes. For in- 
stanee, one teacher at the end of the year had his A 
grade prepared to enter the C grade of high school, 
in another school the pupils. were prepared to enter 
the upper half of the D grade; in a large majority of 
the schools the-amount of work laid out for the 
children is sufficient for the year, and no such phe- 
nomenal advances can be made. The order m which 
studies are taken up is more specific. 

The majority of principals favor semi-annual pro- 
motions. In the absence of frequent examinations, 
when the period of promotion is remote, pupils are 
not incited to work by the fear of failure to pass; 
semi-annual promotions are a stimulus to pupils. 
While to the ordinary pupil the time for promotion 
is a matter of indifference, those who have been back- 
ward and fail to pass lose under the present sys- 
tem but half a year. The pupil capable of advane- 
ing more rapidly than his mates is given more oppor- 
tunity. Children are also given an opportunity for 
more individual instruction during a recitation, and 
are taught proper methods of study and research 
during the interim, knowledge being thus acquired 
through self-activity. The objection to the system 
is apparently the additional work entailed upon the 
teacher, and the difficulty encountered in smai! 
schools, where the number of pupils in a grade falls 
below the minimum required in a room, and it is 
necessary for the teacher to instruct the children of 
two grades. The amount of night study should be 
regulated by the age of the child. Many principals 
think it best to have a text-book in reading for the 
eighth-vear grade. The course- of routine study 
and occupations meets with approbation. ‘To make 
the child conversant with his surroundings and fa- 
miliar with the industries of his neighborhood 
serves to teach him to use his faculties of observa- 
tion, and to enhance the object of all educational 
elfort-—the abilitv te make knowledge of practical 
value. Construction work has ‘proved beneficial. 
The advisability of teaching civics and history in 
the lower grades is questioned. 

In the D and B grades work is regarded as ex- 
cessive. Principals, as a rule, feel that arithmetic 
should receive more attention than in the A grade. 
Algebra and geometry are regarded as valuable as 
adjuncts in the elementary way in which they are 
The lack of a knowledge of the business 
forms should be corrected. There is a lack of ap- 
pliances and reference books. The new course has 
awakened teachers to the necessity of keeping 
abreast of their profession, while the interest of the 
children has been aroused. There is no change de- 
sirable in the German course. 


taught. 


My soul is sailing through the sea, 

But the Past is heavy and hindereth me, 

The Past hath crusted cumbrous shells 

That hold the flesh of cold sea-mells 
About my soul. 

The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 

Each barnacle clingeth and worketh dole 
And hindereth me from sailing! 


Old Past, let go and drop i’ the sea 
Till fathomless waters cover thee! 
For I am living, but thou art dead; 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 

The Day to find. 
Thy shells unbind! Night comes behind, 
I needs must hurry with the wind 

And trim me best for sailing. 

—Sidney Lanier. 


Some books are informing, some are entertaining, 
some are inspiring; we all need something of each 
class of books, 


THE HAWAIIAN EXHIBIT. 

To any one from Boston and Cambridge the Hawaiian 
educational exhibit at the Pan-American is peculiarly a 
surprise and a delight, because the first thought is to 
compare the progress of these islands in the Pacific 
lately added to the United States with our new responsi- 
bility in the West Indies. The Cuban teachers of last 
summer’s visit are still fresh in our minds, and we have 
still a vivid remembrance of their poor and undeveloped 
educational work at home, but the unique and interesting 
exhibits made by these schools of Hawaii show features 
of the best modern methods, with a medal from the Paris 
exposition on their primary work, and an excellence 
throughout which corresponds with standards in the 
United States. The difference to be observed is the dif- 
ference between Spanish civilization and American 
civilization: with the former the schools last, and with 
us first; for when the American commerce went to the 
islands, and carried its civilization, it carried education 


° MISS ROSE C. DAVISON, 
of Honolulu, Assistant Superintendent of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and School Agent for the Territory of Hawaii, 
Educational Commissioner from Hawaii to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, Buffalo, 1901. 


also. American influence gave the start to education 
there through missionaries who went out as early as 
1820, and ever since the leaders have been from ihe 
United States. The school system remained unchanged 
when Hawaii was annexed to this country, but of the 
wretchedness of the Cuban schools when that island 
came under our control the story has never been fully 
told. In Cuba it will be some time before the organiza- 
tion of a good educational system can show results like 
these. 
“The Hawaiians take to education,” Colonel Parker 
says, and perhaps that accounts for their remarkable 
progress of a half century with the obstacle of a strange 
language. In their scholastic work they make a thor. 
oughly creditable showing of composition, with illustra- 
tions in all grades. The first stage of their work indi- 
cated as thought-getting, through object, sketch, story, 
ete,, is particularly interesting. They tell of the vegeta- 
tion and insects of the islands, the sports and outdoor 
life of the people. This imparts to their school work a 
tropical aspect which is novel and fascinating to both 
laymen and educators. The new education is here 
adopted in a delightful way, and the tropical surround- 
ings suggest many new forms. One of these furnished 
by the abundance of nature is the use of seed for num- 
ber work. It is a revelation to the average American 
school teacher, and yet so very simple. An old Hawaiian 
custom of stringing the seeds is known as Lei-making, 
and these Leis are the seeds in which the climate 
abounds. Nowadays the children string them to sell to 
tourists, and so they place a certain value on them, 
hence the Hawaiian teacher asks how many inches, feet, 
or yards can be strung, and the value of a yard, ‘Na- 
ture invites all teachers to teach number by means of 
seeds,” remarks the Hawaiian, but nature Las not blessed 
all regions with the same plenty as in these islands. In 
a portiere made entirely of seeds and shown by one of 
the schools and numerous smaller objects other exam- 
ples are furnished of the possibilities in their use. 
Another material of their handiwork is the palm leaf, 
which also nature furnishes to them in plenty. It is 
used in the schools for weaving, and the sloyd teachers 
are envious of the supply which is there close at hand, 
and here impossible to get, thovgh well adapted for 
school use. With the Hawaiians, weaving in the schools 
keeps alive an old-time industry, Little baskets and maps 
are shown in the exhibits, the wurk of the children, and 
these and other fancy articles, like fans and picture 
frames, the children sell at home to the women’s ex- 
changes. The material is mostly the screw-palm, or 


iauhala, which is used to make floor mats, and so on. 
Weaving is not taught in the homes, and the school, by 
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supplying the deficiency, affords the pupils a possibility 
of livelihood. 

The interest of school teachers has been further 
drawn to the Hawaiian exhibits because it is not “show 
work,” and while the apology of hasty departure has 
peen offered as an excuse for some of the work which 
has been corrected, this very lack of correction makes it 
highly representative of the children, ana delightful to 
the teachers who visit the exhibit; many of them have 
found it refreshing to stop here after visiting the fur- 
nished-up material of ‘‘crack” pupils which is shown in 
many of our city exhibits, for these bear so much the 
stamp of the careful selection and fixing as not to de- 
ceive the experienced teacher, who feels at once that she 
is out of touch with the child. She is brought close to 
him in the Hawaiian exhibit. She smiles delightedly 
even at the mistakes, and she feels at once as if she knew 
the sturdy youth which is expressing itself with such 
vigor in words and drawing. They are natural products, 
from the scrawly pencilings of the eight-year-old to the 
well-written compositions of the high school pupils, 
The latter, it should be noticed, possesses excellence, cor- 
responding with work in the high schools in the United 
States, and it is this which makes the exhibit remark- 
able, for it must be borne in mind all the while that, to 
most of the pupils, English is an acquired language. 
This difficulty is one which it does not lessen on account 
of the diversity of races; there are Chinese, Japanese, 
Italian, Portuguese, German, part Hawaiian, and 
Hawaiian, as well as British and American, and the re- 
ceiving classes are said to resemble those in New York 
or Boston, or other large cities where there are constant 
additions to the foreign population. There, too, as here, 
these different nationalities present divers obstacles; 
the European nations, for the most part, take kindly to 
education, but truancy is prevalent among the Portuguese 
who keep the children at home to work, and the Chinese, 
while they send the boys to school, do not want educa- 
tion for the girls. 

Miss Rose Davison, the commissioner from Honolulu, 
who came here to install the exhibit, but was lately re- 
called for her pressing summer duties as school agent, is 
an earnest worker and enthusiastic supporter of the edu- 
cation work for the islands, and she feels strongly how 
much the future of Hawaii rests with the schools. She 
is herself Hawaiian-born and educated, a graduate of 
Oahu College. She studied under F. T. Atkinson, the 
present superintendent of public instruction, to whom 
she acts as assistant. 

“Americans,” she says, “have so far done the most for 
the islands, not only to develop their material resources 
in possessing four-fifths of the land, but in matters of 
education, for all the leaders have been from the United 
States.” She tells with pride that 300 ‘out of 550 teach- 
ers there are Americans, with the percentage steadily on 
the increase. 

“By annexation,” Miss Davison says, “Hawaiians are 
going to suffer less from Chinese competition, for the 
islands abound with this labor.” There are Chinese 
blacksmiths, planters, and merchants, as well as farm 
hands, and they live so much cheaper, only $2 or $3 a 
week, on their diet of rice and vegetables, that the na- 
tive Hawaiians are driven out of service. But since Chi- 
nese immigraton is stopped, the Hawaiians have more 
chance. 

“The children,” she says, ‘‘must learn to work. They 
must learn to use their hands. , For generations we have 
not had to, because people served under us. But the old 
families are dying out, the land is sold. We must work, 
we must learn to make money, and yet,” she says, “we 
dread to see these new ways coming in, because it will 
destroy the old hospitality of the Hawaiians. It has 
always been our custom to give strangers generous en- 
tertainment, The Hawaiian would always ask you to 
take ‘pot-luck,’ as the saying is, but a charge for the 
night is made nowadays where the people are Ameri- 
canized.” 

“There are no contracts in the Hawaiian schools, and 
no politics,” is the proud boast of the commissioner. 
“Although broken by sea (for there are six islands rep- 
resented in the exhibit), the school work is uniform, 
because the normal instructors visit among the islands 
and keep them in touch. But this may not continue,” so 
their agent laments, ‘‘for a county law promises soon to 
be in force to provide that each district look after itself. 
It was lost last year, but we shall probably have it this 
year, and then we can expect no more uniformity in the 
school system, The poorer districts wil suffer then, for 
wealthier places, which are able to appropriate more 
money, will be able to build fine schoolhouses, while the 
needy sections, even if there are more children, will have 
{o go without. This is a result of democratic govern- 
ment, and IT suppose it has got to come, although it is 
\nder our system of a single school law that we have 
been able to develop our present success. It is a re- 
markable achievement for only half a century with a 
strange language,” Clara Stanwood. 


SCOTT EXERCISE. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
[Born August, 1771—Died September 21, 1832.] 

[The author of this exercise is indebted for much valu- 
able information and some extracts to “English Men of 
Letters,” Scott, and to Howitt’s “Homes and Haunts of 
British Poets.”] — 

PROGRAM. 

I. Scotch song, “To the Highlands.” 

II. ,Quotations by class. 

III. Life of Scott. 

IV. Personal Appearance. 

V. Birthplace. 

VI. Anecdotes (1) and (2). 

VII. An Honest Man. 

VIII. - Seott’s Wealth. 

IX. “Curiosa Felicitas.” 

X. Scott’s Wife. 

XI. Love for His Mother. 

XII. Reading: “Meeting of Fitz-James and Roderick 
Dhu.” 

XIII. Abbotsford. 

XIV. Recitation: “Nora’s Vow.” 

XV. Scotch character song: “John Anderson, My Jo.” 

XVI. Recitation: ‘Fitz-James’ Question and Ellen’s 
Answer.” 

XVII. Last Words and Death. 
XVIII. Tributes. 

XIX. Reading: Selections from “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

XX. Tomb. 

XXI. Personal Character. 

XXII, Concert recitation: “Bonny Dundee.” 

XXIII. Scotch song: “Bonnie Doon.” 


NAMES. 


“The Great Northern Magician.” 
“Wizard of the. North.” 
[Note: Let these be neatly printed in “Old English” 
upon the blackboard. ] 
WORKS. 


Novels—Historical: 

Scottish-— 

Waverley. 

The Legend of Montrose. 

Old Mortality. 

The Monastery. 

The Abbot, 

The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Castle Dangerous. 
English— 

Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 

Peveril of the Peak. 

The Betrothed. 

The Talisman. 

Woodstock. 
Continental— 

Quentin Durward. 

Anne of Geierstein. 

Count Robert of Paris, 
Poetical— 

Lady of the Lake. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Marmion. 
Rokeby. 
{[Note: Let these be neatly written or printed on 
blackbgard. ] 
SONG—“To the Highlands.” 


QUOTATIONS. 


“Lady of the Lake.” 
In listening mood she seemed to stand, etc.—Canto L, 
St. 17, 
On his bold visage middle age, ete,.—I., 21. 
Like dew on the mountain, etc.—III., 16. 
The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, etc.—IV., 1. 


“Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, etc.—IL., 1. 

In peace love times the shepherd's reed, etc.—IIL., 2. 

True love’s the gift which God has given, ete.—V., 13. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, etc.—VI., 1. 

“Marmion.” 
‘Tis an old tale, and often told, ete.—II,, 27. 
O what a tangled web we weave.—VI., 17. 
O woman in our hours 6f ease.—VI., 30. 
LIFE. 

“The Wizard of the North” was born in 1771, and he 
died in 1832,—within the memory of men now living. 
He was educated in Edinburgh, Scotland. He gained a 
wide reputation, and loved dearly his native country. 
He tried to be a lawyer, and failed, thus furnishing an 
excellent illustration of the old‘saying: “A poet is born, 
not made,” He inspired others with a love for litera- 


ture. His best poem is said to be “Lady of the Lake,” 

“Waverley” his best historical novel, while “Ivanhoe” 

has achieved the widest popularity. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Scott had, in childhood, light brown hair, which grew 
darker as he advanced in years. A fever in babyhood 
fastened upon him a lameness from which he never fully 
recovered. He had a high, almost conical, forehead, and 
light blue speaking eyes, which now, softened in love 
and tenderness, now filled with humor and sunshine, and 
now flashed in passion and power, deep set in eyebrows, 
so bushy that his friends humorously called them a 
“pent house.” 

BIRTHPLACE. 

On the site now occupied by & wood yard at the head 
of College Wynd once stood an humble mansion, which 
was owned by the father of Sir Walter Scott, and in 
which the famed poet and novelist was born on the fif- 
teenth day of August, 1771. This house was afterward 
sold for a good round sum, and torn down. Some years 
ago, when a friend, walking with ine poet, and to whom 
the site was pointed out, remarked that “More might 
have been made and the public much more gratified if it 
had remained to be shown as the birthplace of one who 
had written so many popular books,” Sir Walter replied. 
“Ay, ay, that is very well; but I am afraid that it would 
have been necessary for me to die first, and that, you 
know, would not have been so comfortable.” 


ANECDOTES, 


(1) In the midst of a terrible thunder storm, Baby 
Scott was once found by his aunt on a high cliff, shout- 
ing, “Bonny! bonny!” at every flash of the red lightning. 

(2) The boy Scott owned a little Shetland pony, about 
as large 2s a Newfoundland dog, who used to follow him 
into the house, and which the boy, in spite of his lame- 
ness, used to ride rapidly over very rough ground. 


‘AN HONEST MAN. 


“An honest man is the noblest work of God.” 

Scott lived in princely style, and he soon found that 
the income from his books was not sufficient to sustain 
him, so he entered into partnership with the publishers 
of his works, who seemed to be his warm friends. The 
firm suddenly failed, and he found himself in debt over 
$600,000—enough to crush any ordinary man, who was 
past the meridian of life. Not so, however, with our 
hero. On the very day of the failure he set himself to 
the task of paying the debt. Volume after volume was 
sent to the press, until the amount had nearly been se- 
cured, when the tired body and weary mind gave out. 

“There is no more touching and sublime spectacle,” 
says one writer, “than that of this great genius, in the 
full plenitude of his powers, voluntarily and without a 
word of repining abandoning that splendor he was so 
well qualified to adorn, and the rural life he so well 
knew how to appreciate, and shutting himself up in a 
small house in Edinburgh, to wipe out by incessant lit- 
erary task work the liabilities which he had too much 
delicacy to evade.” 

bd SCOTT’S WEALTH. 

*It is thought that Scott must have been worth, at the 
very least, a million dollars. He for several years netted 
from $35,000 to $45,000 per year. For ‘‘Woodstock” 
alone he received $400,000. The same amount was paid 
to George Eliot for “Middlemarch.” ‘Guy Mannering” 
brought him $120,000, “Rob Roy” $65,000, while from his 
poetry he received $70,000. Through the treachery of his 
“friends,” he died poor. 

CURIOSA FELICITAS. 


A thousand did I say? I ween 

Thousands on thousands there were seen, 

That chequered all the heath between 

The streamlet and the town; 

In crossing ranks extending far, 

Forming a camp irregular; 

Oft giving way where still there stood 

Some relics of the old oak wood 

That darkly huge did intervene 

And tamed the glaring white with green. 

In these extended lines there lay 

A martial kingdom’s vast array. 
SCOTT’S WIFE. 

We are told that her features were not those of a 
“regular beauty,” but that she was rich in “personal at- 
tractions”’; that her form was “light as a fairy’s”; that 
her complexion was of the “clearest and richest olive’; 
and her eyes were of the finest “Italian brown,” “deep 
set and dazzling”; that there was an abundance of 
“silken tresses,” “black as the raven’s wing’; that she 
had something of a “French accent,” together with the 
reserve of a “pretty English woman”; that she was gay, 
and that a “lovelier vision” could not well be imagined. 


LOVE FOR HIS MOTHER. 
That the great man dearly loved his mother is shown 


(Continued on page 125.) 
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The Ohio Institute season was better than ever. 
All reports bear out this conclusion. 


The New York Journal puts these two questions 
to the leading candidate for mayor of Greater New 
York:— 

“Do you favor good wages for American workmen, 
and does your record show it? 

“Are you honestly and unreservedly committed to 
the American idea of free public schools, and does 
your record show it?” 

The man who cannot answer these questions in 
the aflirmative need waste no time or energy in the 
attempt to become mayor. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


On another page appears a lengthy article on 
“Disease in Second-hand Books” from the Southern 
School Journal, which deserves careful reading. In 
these days, in which we boast of marvelous accom- 
plishments in the physical regeneration of Havana 
through sanitation, in which the most progressive 
states lay violent hands upon the manufacturer who 
neglects sanitary regulations for his help, in which 
barber shops are closely inspected as ta the sanitary 
customs, in which every first-class hotel provides a 
fresh cake of soap in the manufacturer’s wrapper for 
every new occupant of a room, when, indeed, the 
state and city are at great expense to provide in 
every way for preventing spread of infectious dis- 
eases, even to the employment of physicians to visit 
each school every day, it is a little short of sean- 
dalous that we make a virtue of using second-hand 
school books. 

This would not. be permissible in any progressive 
state but for two facts,—first, a fear that the free 
text-book plan would suffer, and secondly the terri- 
ble bugaboo that “hook houses” are behind the move. 
The Journal of Education has hesitated to speak 
emphatically upon the subject because of the impres- 
sion so many excellent educational leaders have that 

free text-hooks are so sacred that it is sacrilegious 
to suggest any possible imperfection. The wife of 
an eminent divine once said to me that, humiliating 
as it was, she was willing to believe that woman was 
made from the rib of man, since to question it was to 
jeopardize faith, even in the immortality of the soul, 
and so men have said that while there was danger of 


disease from the use of second-hand books, it is 
better not to speak of it, lest the advantages of free 
text-books should be jeopardized. 

We have also hesitated because of the absurd 
charge sure to be made that we did it in the interest 
of publishers. In sixteen years as publisher and 
editor of the Journal of Education, no publisher of 
any account has ever suggested that I take any posi- 
tion on any question for his interest. It is true that 
some unheard of man will promise to give a $3.00 
advertisement for a $1,000 boom, but no pubhisher 
of standing has ever attempted to violate the sanc- 
tity of the editorial policy of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, and yet we sometimes hesitate to speak our 
minds freely, just because we chance to think and 
believe along lines that will benefit publishers, as in 
this case. 

The time has come, however, when we must lay 
aside all prejudices and timidity and insist upon two 
things,—first, upon the use of something closely 
akin to the Holden patent cover, which shall be 
changed every time the book is passed on to a new 
class, and secondly, that a child shall keep the same 
geography, arithmetic, and grammar from class to 
class, and then be presented with it upon leaving 
school. Massachusetts has entered upon this policy, 
which she will soon perfect, and others must follow. 
Thus we can minimize the evil and retain the good 
in the free text-book plan. 

There are books that can be safely used, notably 
reading books that the child never takes home, never 
studies, and merely has in hand while reading in the 
class, but no book worked over, bent over, and 
arried home, as are geographies, grammars, and 
arithmeties, should ever be passed on from one 
class to another. Medical science, ordinary de- 
cency, and humanity all demand that we at least 
minimize the evil in second-hand school books. 


THE HANDICAPPED TEACHER. 


In the race of life, in all professional and business 
competition, it is a rare case in which one is not 
handicapped without recognition, such as would be 
cenceded in all sportsmanship. It frequently hap- 
pens in a yacht race, on the bicycle track, and in 
other sports that the man who comes in ahead is 
declared beaten, and the one who comes in second 
tukes the prize. No decision is announced until the 
handicap is allowed. The principle of sportsman- 
ship is that every contestant shall have a fair 
chance, that all shall stand as nearly equal as possi- 
ble in opportunities, and all definite unavoidable 
inequalities are provided for by allowing certain 
“peints” in recognition of the handicap. 

In life no such allowance is made, though every 
one recognizes the existence of the handicap. The 
real difficulty is that no one is able to determine who 
is handicapped. In 1858 it was universally con- 
ceded that in the race between Stephen A. Douglas 
and Abraham Lincoln the latter was handi- 
capped, but in 1860 it was even more clear that it 
was the olher man who was handicapped. In 1861 
no one would have questioned that in the military 
race between Grant and McClellan the former was 
handicapped, but in 1864 all knew it was the other 
man. As between Morgan with the world’s mil- 
lions at his command, and Shaffer with nothing but 
the men whom Morgan’s millions supported behind 
nim, the latter was so handicapped that no one 
would have risked aught on his chances, but when 
they come under the wire, Morgan’s millions may be 
dis:anced. No one knows which is handicapped in 
the race of life. The extra weight on which allow- 
enee iz claimed is often the ballast which wins the 
race in a stiff breeze. We talk of the handicap of 
teachers, therefore, well aware that it may be the 
other fellow who is handicapped. 

Of ene thing, however, there can be no question, 
that if the handicap is on the other man it is be- 
cause you place it there. Lincoln was handicapped 
in 1358, Grant in 1861, Shaffer on August 1, 1901, 
and the fact that all conditions were reversed was 
due to the use made of the handicap. 

‘leachers as a class are handicapped. All 
‘eachers below the secondary school are especially 
imndicapped, so are all women teachers. Of none 
of these classes do I now speak, but rather of the 


handicap of years, the handicap of experience, and 
ihe handicap of a degreeless teacher. Any teacher 
over fifty-five is at a disadvantage, as is the woman 
teacher who is over forty-five. Other things being 
equal, fifty-five years of life handicap a man and 
forty-five years a woman. 

So with experience. When a young man or wo- 
man comes out of college and seeks a position as 
teacher, he is met on the right and on the.left by the 
fact that he has had no experience. Oh, the weep- 
ing and wailing of strenuous youth and aspiring 
maidens because they have had no experience. Save 
vour tears and your fears, you will have had too 
much experience before you realize it. Experience 
is soon held to mean that a teacher is set in her ways, 
is opinioiated and inflexible, and it is the man or 
woman superintendent and principal of many years 
of life and experience who is most sure to object to 
age and experience. The more a man hath, the less 
docs he wani another to have of age and experience. 

In recent years a new. handicap has appeared for 
all elementary school teachers who have not a 
diploma from a first-class normal school, for all hig! 
school teachers who have not a university degree, 
and for uormal school and college professors who 
have not specialized with post-graduate work and se- 
cured a doctorate. This new order of things is a 
great disadvantage to many most excellent teachers 
and profcssors, who know that their best friends in 
authority will be relieved when they get married, 
go on to a farm, or die. 

It so happens, however, that nearly all the prizes, 
professional or financial, are still in the hands of 
these very handicapped people. The United States 
commissioner of education, the most admired and 
revered of American educators, is in advanced life, 
has had long experience, and had less scholarly or 
professicnal iaining than any one of a thousand 
young men and women who could be hired at $1,090 
a year or less. The superintendent of Greater New 
York, the superintendent of New York City, of 
Philadelphia, of Boston, of St. Louis, of Buffelo, 
of Cieveland, of Cincinnati, of Providence, of Spring 
field, of Minneapolis, of Omaha, of Kansas City, an’ 
of nearly every other city in the country 1 handi- 
capped either by age and experience, or by lack of 
high scholarly and professional training. President 
G. Stanley Hall, one of the most deservedly eminent 
leaders in professional educational thought, gradu- 
ated from one of the smallest New England colleges. 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, who has made more pro- 
fessional sensations by his strenuous educational 
life than any other man, is the product of very rural 
schools and more rural academies. President An- 
drew 8. Draper, who has made the most distin- 
guished success of any college president who has 
come into the work in the last ten years, had neither 
a liberal nor a professional education, and I might 
go on recording the Lincoln-Grant-like turning of 
handicaps to the end of the chapter. 

No less true is it of women, such as Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, Sarah Louise Arnold, Mrs. Mathilde Coffin 
Ford, Lucy Wheelock, Sarah C. Brooks, Nebraska 
Cropsie, Margaret Haley, and nearly all other women 
with prizes of their own winning. 

All these men and women were handicapped as 
completely as were Lincoln and Grant, but they 
have turned their handicaps upon their rivals. How 
have they done it? That is another story and must 
await another issue. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


President Shaffer’s declaration in his strike order 
that the obedience which members owed the Amal- 
gamated Association was paramount to any obliga- 
tions involved in contracts which they had made 
with their employers was flouted at first by the men 
employed in the plants of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. They were earning high wages, they had al- 
ways been treated well by the company, and they 
were working under a contract recently signed 
which they did not feel justified in breaking with- 
out cause. They, therefore, refused to obey the 
strike order. 

* * 


The enlarged strike began, therefore, under this 
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.-rious handieap of a rift between the western and 
«astern contingents of the association. Under 
-ireats of a revocation of their charters, the South 
( ieago workers stood firm. But the Joliet men 
yore made of different stuff, and under the same 
yossure reconsidered their first action and voted 
» strike, notwithstanding their contracts with the 
company. This re-enforcement revived the droop- 
ing spirits of the strike managers. The total num- 
ir of men obeying the new strike order is, never- 
theless, smaller than was anticipated, although it 
has been considerably swollen by the thousands of 
unskilled workers thrown involuntarily out of work, 
who outnumber the actual strikers. All told, there 
are. perhaps, 65,000 men idle by reason of the strike. 
* * * 

‘he arrival of Shamrock IT. seems to bring the 
chief yachting event of the year appreciably nearer. 
The challenging yacht is regarded, naturally, with 
intense interest by the sporting public, and it has 
not been easy to keep intruders away from the basin 
where the yacht has been lying. Experts who have 
seen her agree that she is a formidable contestant 
for the eup, and of the beauty of her lines there can 
he no doubt. She is heavily sparred, and is caleu- 
lated to carry a heavy load aloft. Her overhang, 
fore and aft, gives her an advantage over the first 
Shamrock. Some idea of the size and proportions of 
these great modern racing machines may be gained 
from the faet that the mast of the Shamrock, which 
is of hollow steel, measures nearly 160 feet from buit 
to butt, and the boom, also of steel, measures 117 
fect. It is estimated that the sails it will be called 
upon to carry will weigh two tons. 


1 


The New York police department has been thrown 
into consternation by the publie disclosure of the 
iniquitous relations long existing between the police 
and the pool rooms. 'The Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, by allowing one of its agents to pretend 
to sell out to the gamblers, not only established 
the fact that a system existed in the police depart- 
went lor giving “tips” to the pool rooms when raids 
were in preparation, but actually set the system in 
motion by giving the police captains notice of myth- 
ical raids, and despatching agents to watch the dens 
close up and the patrons and proprietors come 
tumbling out of them when the “tip” was received. 
It is the eleverest bit of detective work for many a 
day, and it unmasks the entire police department of 
New York from top to bottom as in league with the 
dens of vice. 
* * 

The events in which the late Italian statesman, 
Signor Francesco Crispi, who died at Naples August 
11, had a share are too recent, and the scandals 
which clouded his personal reputation are still too 
fresh in the public-mind for a just and final estimate 
of his career. Probably the verdict of history will 
lie somewhere between the estimate of those who 


rank him with Gladstone and Bismarck, and those’ 


who regard him as little better than a sordid and, 
through much of his career, a singularly successful 
adventurer. He lived te be past eighty, and his 
last years. like those of Gladstone and Bismarck, 
were passed in retirement, but under conditions 
more embittering than in their cases. Crispi was a 
contemporary and associate of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi; and perhaps a truer estimate of his character 
may be drawn from what he did and suffered in those 
days of struggle than from the period when he had 
won fame and fortune. 
* * 

The erain markets have been thrown into new 
perturbation by the unexpectedly pessimistic char- 
acter of the August crop report of the department 
of agriculture. The report does not directly esti- 
mate the corn erop, but experts deduce from its 
comparisons a,probable yield of not more than sev- 
enteen bushels per acre. On the acreage of the pres- 
ent vear, this would mean a crop of less than 1,400,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with about 2,200,000- 
000 last vear. It is to be remembered, however, 
that this report was of the condition of the crop 
August 1, just at the end of the great drought, be- 
fore there had been time to measure the degree of 
The later reports of 


recuperation after the rains. 


the government show a considerable improvement 
in conditions, especially in the Missouri valley. 
* * * 

Spring wheat suffered from the drought, and the 
August estimate of the crop is less by 45,000,000 
bushels than the estimate of the first of July. In 
spite of this, however, the total wheat crop promises 
to be the largest on record, with the exception of 
1898. The shortage of corn and the active foreign 
demand for wheat arising from deficient harvests in 
Europe are likely to keep up the price of wheat. Al- 
together, the drought this year bids fair to have 
serious consequences, not only to the farmers and 
the speculators and the granger railroads, but to the 
hapless consumer, who will find the cost of flour, 
meat, and potatoes appreciably higher than usual. 
The apple crop is also very poor. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The application of Miss Catherine F. McMahon, for- 
merly a teacher in public school 33, and now retired, for 
a peremptory writ of mandamus to compel the board of 
education to pay her a pension ($600) equal to one-half 
her salary when retired, allowed her under an act of the 
legislature passed in 1900, has been granted by Justice 
Blanchard in the supreme court. 

Miss McMahon's is a test case, the claims of a number 
of others being dependent on the decision. All the 
claims are those of teachers who had retired from the 
public schools prior to 1894, at which time a law was 
enacted granting pensions to such women teachers as 
were retired by the board, after a service of thirty years, 
on account of physical or mental incapacity. The* act 
of 1900 is intended to benefit those teachers who were 
retired prior to 1894, and who had served the statutory 
time as teachers in the public schools, 

Miss MeMahon’s application was opposed by Corpora- 
tion Counsel Whalen on the ground that the act of 1900 
(chapter 725) is unconstitutional, as it calls for the ex- 
penditure of money for teachers who had not con- 
tributed to the pension fund, and who were therefore not 
entitled to share in the fund; and, further, that the act 
is not mandatory on the board. 

Justice Blanchard’s ruling in full is as follows: — 

The learned counsel to the corporation has assumed 
that this court will not at special term decide the points 
made by him in reference to the statute here in question 
(L. 1900, ch. 725) in his favor. It is his expressed inten- 
tion to question the validity and mandatory force of the 
statute upon appeal. So far as the points made in oppo- 
sition to this motion are concerned, I am inclined to 
overrule perfunctorily-those by which it is claimed: 
First, that the act is unconstitutional; and, secondly, 
that it is without mandatory force and permissive only, 
and I will adopt as to these points the position which the 
learned corporation counsel assumes I will, to wit, that 
at special term the court will not nullify a legislative 
enactment unless it is manifestly illegal and without 
force, as such is the general rule which the courts have 
adopted, although I have very grave doubts as to the 
act in question being mandatory upon the board of edu- 
cation. As to the other points made by the corporation 
counsel, I am inclined to rule against them on the 
merits. I am of the opinion that an issue of facts is not 
presented by the statement in the affidavit submitted in 
opposition to this motion to the effect that the affiant is 
advised by the corporation counsel that the act in its 
present form was not submitted to the mayor of the city 
for his approval, as the law requires in the case of this 
act. The act itself recites that it was accepted by the 
city, and it cannot be questioned in the manner here at- 
tempted. The application being made by one of the per- 
sons named in the act, and no question being raised that 
the relator is not in all respects qualified to be placed 
upon the list of retired teachers, except questions of law 
and the question heretofore referred to that the act was 
not accepted by the city, which I have ruled upon, it 
seems proper that a peremptory writ should issue. 
Should the corporation counsel desire to appeal, pro- 
vision may be made in the order for a stay pending ap- 
peal. 

Following are the names of those affected by the act: 
Susannah Whitney, Elizabeth E. Meade, Elizabeth J, 
Graham, Elizabeth A. Blanchard, Edith L. Ashby, 
Catharine M. Fagan, Mary C. Brombush, Emily Golder, 
Ellen D. Traphagan, Adelaide C. Hayes, Honoria D. 
Hogan, Anastasia 8S. Wixon, Georgiana Harriot, Mary E. 
Brady, Emeline F. Garvie, Kate Brown, Rushanna 
‘Yhoms, Eleanor Magee, Anna M. Murray, Fanny Auld, 
Mary Ankers, Mary A. Colston, Adeline V. Sutton, Emily 
S. Hanaway, Eleanor E. Tayor, Theresa M. Gill, Kate S. 
Sims, Catharine F. McMahon, M. Louise Roome, Mary A. 
Fisher, Mary A. Colwell, Harriet F. Howe, and Laura Ss. 


Cole. 
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by the fact that the first money he ever earned went to 
purchase gifts for her, and that, after his death, the va- 
rious little articles from his mothers room were found 


so placed in his private writing desk that his eye could ‘ 


rest upon them every morning before he began his daily 
work. 
Thus the memory of a good mother clings to and influ- 
ences the entire life. 
READING from “Lady of the Lake”: “The Meeting of 
Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu.” Canto fourth, XXIX., 
XXX., and XXXI. 


ABBOTSFORD—THE EXTERIOR. 


The grounds about Abbotsford do not present the well- 
kept appearance which they did when Sir Walter was 
alive and gave them his personal attention. Yet the 
fountain is still there, and in the niches of the wall the 
same Indian gods, old figures out of churches, and heads 
of Roman emperors peer out at one with the old familiar 
expression. The same covered walk is there, too, also 
the dog Maida, and other curiosities which a poet loves 
to gather about him. The house itself is made of dark- 
colored stone, which, were it not for its peculiar style of 
architecture, which is a mixture of Gothic and castel- 
lated, would make it present a gloomy appearance. As 
it is, turrets, towers, and spires liven it up and make it 
attractive. On one side a gallery extends the whole 
length of the building. In this, it is said, the piper used 
to stalk to and fro while they were at dinner. This 
piper, a great vagabond, soon discharged, used to linger 
about the place long after Sir Walter’s death. 


THE HALL. 


When one steps into the hall at Abbotsford, he finds 
himself in a museum of no inconsiderable merit. In it 
are relics of religion, romance, and war, the enumeration 
of all of which would take an afternoon. Suits of armor, 
some of which are quite noted, and which represent va- 
rious nations and times, adorn the walls, on which are 
also a number of shields, once belonging to his friends, 
and here and there the head of a deer,‘ The old pulpit 
of John Knox stands near the window. The fireplace is 
deserving of special attention, every part of which has 
an historical value. The grate once belonged to a 
Covenanter who was murdered. An old Roman camp 
kettle stands in front. The woodwork of this room was 
taken from an old church. One almost feels on sacred 
ground. 


THE BREAKFAST ROOM. 


This charming little room has a finely groined ceiling, 
and walls covered with rare paintings from tue old mas- 
ters. On the carved oaken table the great poet sipped 
his coffee, often alone, but more frequently in company 
with his favorite daughter Anna. Near the breakfast 
table is a revolving stand, on which is placed a number 
cf books of the lighter kind, and in one corner of the 
room is a bust of Mackenzie—the “Man of Feeling.” in 
the passage which leads to this room one is attracted by 
two full-length paintings of his two ddughters. Here 
Scott spent many pleasant hours. 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 


This room contains the family picturés: The famous 
picture of Scott and his two dogs, also one of his beauti- 
ful daughter Anna, one of his mother, “an amiable, 
motherly looking woman in an old-fashioned lady’s cap,” 
and finally of his wife, Lady Scott. In this room is also 
found a black ebony cabinet from George IV., and a table 
of “verd antique,” a gift of Byron, is placed near one of 
the windows, and has upon it a beautiful marble vase, 
inlaid with gold, and so transparent as to resemble 
purple glass. The woodwork of this room is of cedar, 
and richly carved. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


Among the many fine portraits which adorn the walls 
of this room is one which, once seen, can never be for- 
gotten. It is the head of Mary, Queen of Scots, taken a 
moment after her execution. Scott claimed that this 
was a true picture of the unfortunate lady. If this is 
true, it corrects an error in history, for the hair is jet 
black, and not gray, as claimed. There are other por- 
traits in the room, conspicuous among which are “Old 
Beardie,” Scott’s grandfather, the boy Cromwell, and 
Walter Raleigh of American fame, and a number of 
queens. 

THE ARMORY. 


Scott loved to gather about him objects famed in his- 
tory and war, and the armory is devoted entirely to in- 
teresting relics of this kind, Here we find Queen Mary’s 
offering box, a little iron ark with a circular lid; an old 
wooden lock of the prison of Selkirk; a short, stout gun, 
presented him by Sir Humphry Davy; Bonaparte’s 
pistols, taken at Waterloo; also the silver inlaid pistols 
of Claverhouse; the hunting bottle of King James I.; a 
pair of thumbkins, once used as instruments of torture; 
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a martyr’s iron crown; two great keys of the king‘s 
prison at Edinburgh; and a number of swords, among 


- which was one, silver-sheathed, presented to Sir Walter 


Scott by citizens of Edinburgh as a mark of respect, and 

the sword of Charles I., also a number of executioners’ 

swords, on the blade of one of which was written:— 
“Dust, when I strike, to dust; from sleepless grave, 
Sweet Jesu, stoop a sin-stained soul to save.” - 


THE LIBRARY. 

One of the richest rooms in the house is the library, 
which in Scott’s time contained over 20,000 rare volumes. 
The woodwork is entirely of cedar, elegantly carved 
with leaves, human figures, and bunches of grapes, which 
in some parts of the room hang in pendants, and present 
a very beautiful appearance. The carving about the bay 
window is said to be particularly fine. The brass hang- 
ing lamps were brought from Herculaneum. The 
carved boxwood chair is said to have come from Italy. 
The ebony chairs were presents from King George IV. 
A fine porphyry table, given by the poet Byron, and on 
which stands an urn containing bones from the Holy 
Land, has also found its way into this room. Nor must 
we forget to mention the busts of Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Shakespeare, and the fine life-size painting of Sir Wal- 
ter’s son, which adorns the wall, 


THE WRITING ROOM. 


The room of great interest to us, and the last we shall 
undertake to describe, is the one in which Scott worked, 
and from which issued so many beautiful and useful 
thoughts. In the writing room are to be found the books 
most used by the great bard; his chair and desk; the 
last suit he ever wore, described as “a bottle-green coat, 
plaid vest, gray plaid pants, and a white hat”; his walk- 
ing stick and tools; and on the mantel a German light 
machine, with which he could, at will, light his own 
fires. The room communicates with the library and his 
sleeping room, and it has a back entrance by which he 
could, if tired, slip out to-field and wood. 

RECITATION—‘“Nora’s Vow.” 

Hear what Highland Mary said: 

“The Earlie’s son I will not wed, ti 
Should all the race of nature die, 

And none be left but he and I, 

For all the gold, for all the green, 

And all the lands both far and near 

That ever valor lost or won, 

I would not wed the Earlie’s son.” 


“A maiden’s vows,” old Callum spoke, 

“Are lightly made and lightly broke.” 

The heather on the mountain height 

Begins to bloom in purple light; ‘ 
The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 

That lustre deep from glen and brae, 

Yet Nora, ere the bloom be gone, 

May blithely wed the Earlie’s son. 


“The swan,” she said, ‘‘the lake’s clear breast 
May barter for the eagle’s nest, 

And Awe’s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben Cruaichan fall and crush Killchurn; 

Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 

Before their foes may turn and fly, 

But I, were all these marvels done, 

Would never wed the Earlie’s son.” 


Still in the water lily’s shade 

Her wanton nest the wild swan made, 

Ben Cruaichan stands fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river; 
To shun the clash of foeman’s steel 

No Highland brogue has turned the heel, 
But Nora’s heart is lost and won— 

She’s wedded to the Earlie’s son. 


CHARACTER SONG—“John Anderson, My Jo.” 
RECITATION— 


FITZ-JAMES’ QUESTION. 


Sweet Ellen, dear my life must be, 
Since it is worthy care from thee; 
Yet life I hold but idle breath, 
When love or honor’s weighed with death; 
Then let me profit by my chance, 
And speak my purpose bold at once. 
I come to bear thee from a wild 
Where ne’er before such blossom smiled, 
By this soft hand to lead thee far 
From frantic scenes of feud and war; 
Near Bochastle my horses wait, 
They bear us soon to Stirling gate; 
I'll place thee in a lovely bower, 
I'll guard thee like a tender flower. 
[Notes: The question is here interrupted by Ellefi, who 
reads his thought and gives answer. Let this be given 


by boy and girl from rostrum. Costumes will add to the 
effect. ] 


ELLEN’S ANSWER. 
Oh! hush, Sir Knight! ’twere female art | 


To say I do not read thy heart. 


my father is a man 

Outlawed and exiled, under ban, 
The price of blood is on his head, 
With me ’twere infamy to wed. 
Still wouldst thou speak? 
Then hear the truth! 
Fitz-James, there is a noble youth— 
If yet he is!—exposed for me 
And mine in dread extremity. e 
Thou hast the secret of my heart; 
Forgive, be generous, and depart. 

LAST WORDS AND DEATH. 

“Lockhart, I have but a moment to talk with you. 
My dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be religious—be 
a good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort 
when you come to lie here,” : 

“Four days afterward, on the day of Autumngl 
Equinox, in 1832, at half past one in the afternoon, on 
a glorious autumn day, with every window wide open, 
and the ripple of the Tweed distinctly audible in his 
room, he passed away, and his eldest son kissed and 
closed his eyes.” 

TRIBUTES. 

Who is there, that, looking back over the great portion 
of his life, does not find the genius of Scott administer- 
ing to his pleasures, beguiling his cares, and soothing 
his lonely hours.—Irving. ; 

He died a great man, and, what is more, a good man. 
He left a double treasure—the memory of himself and 
the possession of his works. Both of them will endure. 
—Giadstone. 

READING from “Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Intro- 
duction and Canto first, second part of XXXI. 

[Note: Read “introduction,” then mention thac the 
“lay” itself is omitted.] 

THE GRAVE OF SCOTT. 

In the midst of a most beautiful ruin of an old church 
in what was once the principal aisle, is the grave of the 
great bard, Beautiful trees wave about and above, green 
turf covers the inside, and moss the beautiful walls, now 
crumbling into decay. The grave itself has fallen into 
neglect, a fact that seems strange to us when we reflect 
that in Edinburgh and other cities costly monuments 
have been erected to his memory. 

PERSONAL CHARACTER. 

His personal character has thus been given by one who 
knew him intimately. “High-minded, generous, and 
hospitable to the extreme, he hardly had an enemy or a 
misunderstanding during the whole of a long and active 
career. He was the delight of society; kindly and jo- 
vial, though unpretending, his conversation, and filled 
with that union of old-world lore and acute picturesque 


observation which renders his works so enchanting. 
There was, perhaps, never a man so totally free from 
the pettinesses and affectations to which men of letters 
are prone.” 

CONCERT RECITATION—“Bonny Dundee.” 

[Note: Let different pupils recite the verses, and the 
class, in concert, the chorus.] 

SONG—“Bonnie Doon.” 


MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK. 


DIED JULY 26, 1901. 

Mrs, Pollock was born in Erfurt, Prussia, in 1832. Her 
father, Frederick Wilhelm Plessner, by birth a Pole, was 
an officer in the Prussian army, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of Leipzig. He was pensioned by 
Emperor Wilhelm, and devoted the rest of his life to lit- 
erary labors. His schoolbooks were extensively used. 
He took special delight in directing the education of his 
youngest daughter Louise. 

In 1847 she went to Paris to complete her knowledge 
of French, and made the acquaintance of George H. Pol- 
lock of Boston, Mass., whom she married in London in 
1849. She became deeply interested in the subject of 
infant training, hygiene, and physiology, and continued 
her studies after her arrival in Boston. 

It was not until 1859,—five children constituting the 
family circle,—that Mrs. Pollock was first made ac- 
quainted with the kindergarten philosophy, by receiving 
from her German relatives a copy of everything that had 
been published upon the subject. 

Her first work as an educator was in her family, hav- 
ing classes in music, French, and German, which were 
free to the playmates and teachers of her’children. The 
latter were taught that all their pleasures must be shared 
by others less fortunate. Her children’s Christmas trees 
were always for the whole school where they attended, 

By the illness and financial reverses of her husband, 
Mrs. Pollock was obliged to enter the literary field. She 
translated four medical works for Dio Lewis, a number 
of historical stories, besides writing for several peri- 
odicals. In 1861 her “Child’s Story Book” was published, 
followed by other works, including “The National Kin- 
dergarten Manual,” “National Kindergarten Songs and 
Plays,” and her latest song book, ‘“‘Cheerful Echoes,” 
“Kindergarten Treasury” is her last work. Among the 
kindergarten works she translated is a copy of Lena 
Morgenatern’s “‘Paradise of Childhood” in 1863. In this 
work she became so enthusiastic on the subject that she 
sent in 1869 her daughter Susan to Berlin, where she 
took the teacher’s training in the seminary. 

In 1864, by request of Nathaniel T. Allen, principal of 
the English and classical school of West Newton, Mass., 
Mrs. Pollock opened there a kindergarten,—the first pure 
kindergarten in America, This was declared by Mr. 
Allen in a letter to the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion in 1880, in which he states: ‘“‘r'rom my observation 
and studies of the system in Germany, I assert that this 
kindergarten was carried on in the true spirit of Froe- 
bel.”” . . . “In 1864 Mrs. Pollock wrote four lengthy ariti- 
cles on the kindergarten, which were published in the 
Friend of Progress in New York. This proved io be 
among the earliest contributions to kindergarten litera- 
ture in this country.” Farther on he says: “You have 
thus my contribution to the history of kindergartens in 
this country, as influenced by one of the truest and kind- 
liest women I have ever known.” 

In 1874 Mrs. Pollock visited Berlin for the purpose of 
studying the kindergarten system as in operation there. 
On her return she, in order to be near her daughter 
Susan, settled in the city of Washington, where her Le 
Droit Park kindergarten was opened and her series of 


Edgren and Burnet’s French and English 
Dictionary. 


By Hsatmar Eporen and Percy B. Buryet. 
8vo. $2.50, retail. 


It is the purpose of this work to meet, so far as may be, the 
exacting demands of modern language study. It accordingly 
contains a host of rare and entirely modern words lacking in 


other dictionaries of its size. Its definitions are carefully 
sifted and arranged with reference to historical continuity and 
English equivalents. The pronunciation of both the French 
and the English words is denoted bya simple and perspicuous 
system of subscript signs, representing, not so-called ‘ equiv- 
alents,”’ but native sounds. And, finally, the French words are 
followed by their etymologies, according to the most modern 
theories, and the date of their first appearance in the language 
is indicated. 


“It is based on the closest sci utiny of the highest authorities, and 
is, in fact,a baw scholarly work. It is also practical in its ar- 
rangement, and lucid in its apparatus of instruction.” — From the 
New York Tribune. 


“ It is a welcome improvement upon school dictionaries of the or- 
dinary type. It is representative of the best modern philological 
scholarship, and its intelligent use of phonetic marks and other sym- 
bols makes possible the introduction of a great deal of helpful infor- 
mation for which one would consult most dictionaries in vain.”— 
From The Diat, Chicago. 

“T consider it the best I have yet seen — the most complete, most 
practical. and best arranged.’”’— From W. B. Sxow, English High 
School, Boston, Mass. 

‘This is the most scholarly and helpful dictionary ever offered to 
the American student of French. I shal] at once recommend it. in 
preference to all others, to all my classes, and I expect that its merits 
— In most respects unique — will soon receive the widest and highest 
recognition.” — From Evwarp 8. JOYNES, Professor in South Car- 
olina College, Columbia, 8. C. 

“Tt seems to be the most thorough thing we have yet had in that 
Ine.” — From R SANDERSON, Professor in Yale University. 


1252 pp. 


Mitchell’s School and College Speaker. 


By B. Mircue tt, Professor in Bowdoin College. 
ci. + 358 pp. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


Declamations have been sought which furnish exercise in 
the various elements of expression and at the same time ap- 
peal to students — those which are unhackneyed, treat of live 
subjects and present a vivid picture, tell an interesting tale, 
deal with a concrete situation, or advocate principles and pol- 
icies fervently and eloquently. 

‘* The ‘Speaker’ meets a real need in combining a brief account of 


the principles of elocution with a practical collection of sp ve, 
L esches,”’— 
#rom RAYMOND L. ALDEN, Professor in Stanford University. a 


Kellogg’s Elements of Zodlogy 


By Vernon L. Kertoaa, Professor in Stanford Univer- 
sity. ! Ready in October.) 

From Davip Srarr Jorpvan, President of Stanford Uni- 
versity : —It seems to me better adapted for the use of ele- 
mentary classes in the University than any other book yet 
published. It is equally well fitted for High School use, by the 
omission of those chapters which the classes might not have 
time to finish. It is adapted for thorough work, and in this 
regard the demand of the High School should not be less than 
that of the College. It seems to me a mistake to suppose that 
a text-book is made ‘ elementary” by making it short. A 
book which covers the same ground as a larger one and is 
abridged by leaving out explanations is not elementary. I am 
thoroughly pleased with Professor Kellogg’s work and I antici- 
pate for it a record of great usefulness. ( Aug. 12, 1901.) 


| This book provides for work in the laboratory, in the field, 
| and in the recitation room. It calls fora study, through obser- 
| vation, of structure, of physiology, of ecology, and of the ele- 
| ments of c’assification. Drawings, many of them double-page, 


and of unusual merit, illustrate the di i 
ssection of suc 
the toad, the crawfish, ete. 


Henry Holt Co. 
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jectures to mothers began. Her sixty hygienic and fifty- 
six educational rules, which she wrote in connection with 
‘hese lectures, were first published in the New England 
journal of Education in 1877. 

Pecuniary gain has been with her a secondary consid- 
eyation, While to extend the kindergarten philosophy, 
and to give and obtain for others its advantages has been 
the first. “I will serve my Master by serving humanity” 
are her words. Her eighteen years of charity work con- 
firm her expression, 

In 1880 she asked the school board of Washington to 
teach gratuitously the kindergarten system in the nor- 
mal publie schools. Permission was not granted. ‘the 
came year, through President Garfield, she presented a 
memorial to congress, asking for an appropriation to 
found a free national kindergarten normal school in 
Washington. This was signed by all the principal edu- 
cators of this country, but was unsuccessful. The fol. 
lowing two years like memorials were presented, bul 
without success. Then, to use her own expression, “she 
turned from congress to Providence,” and by aid opened 
the Pensora Free Kindergarten, which has since been 
sustained by subscriptions from the presidents and mem- 
bers of cabinets. In connection, she had a nursery 
maids’ training class for the care of young children. 
She established the Kindergarten Normal Institute for 
the training of teachers. 

In 1896 she, with her daughter Wellesca, organized 
cuecessfully a class of colored students. 

Mrs. Pollock had six daughters and one son, Mary 
Regina is teaching in Oklahoma; Loue has commenced 
to train teachers in Seattle; Susan Plessner was, by the 
writer’s influence, established in Brighton in 1812. This 
has been declared the first public kindergarten in 
America. In 1873 Brighton was annexed to.Boston, and 
the kindergarten closed. She moved to Washington, in- 
fluenced by Elizabeth P. Peabody, and of late years 
ranked her mother in the Normal Kindergarten Insti- 
tute. J. P. C. Winship. 


MAKE WAY FOR THE LADIES. 


In Michigan there is an Indian school where the 
children of the more or less noble red man are in- 
structed in Anglo-Saxon graces and civilization. 
One of the teachers says:— 

It is very interesting to study these children, es- 
pecially as we have them, from four different tribes. 

The boys have a sense of humor. In my flag drill 
last Friday the partners were a boy and a girl, and 
where the lines intersect to form a cross, I taught 
the boys to let their partners go first, and much 

trouble I had to do it. 
After the exercises Isaac Crane came up to me, 
and in his solemn way, said:— f 

“Miss B., in letting the girls pass in front of the 
boys, you have struck at the root of an Indian 
national custom.” 

so, Isaac?” 

“It is the custom for the man to go first, carrying 
his dignity, and for the woman to follow, carrying 
everything else.’”,—Youth’s Companion. 


A DICKENS QUIZ. 


[See Journal of August 15.] 


ANSWERS. 
David Copperfield. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
David Copperfield. 
David Copperfield. 
David Copperfield. 
Pickwick Papers. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 
Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
A Christmas Carol. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
David Copperfield. 
A Christmas Carol. 
David Copperfield. 
16. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Bleak House. 
18. David Copperfield. 
19. Old Curiosity Shop. 
20. Barnaby Rudge. 
21. Oliver Twist. 
22. Pickwick Papers. 
23. Nicholas Nickleby 
24. Old Curiosity Shop. 
25. David Copperfield. 


— 
FER ESS 


. 


J. A., Kentucky: Your Journal represenio all that 
is needful in ibs line. 


I could not do without it. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GOVERNMENT IN SWITZERLAND. By John Martin 
Vincent, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
370 pp. Price, $1.25. 

To Americans a book upon this subject is of great in- 
terest because the mountain republic of Switzerland 
bears such close resemblance to the United States in the 
matter of government. That country which for years 
has been a delight to the traveler because of its scenery 
and healthful climate has now attracted attention hSe- 
cause of its political institutions, and in dealing with ter- 
ritorial expansion, nationalization of railroads and indus- 
tries, social and economic questions can furnish informa- 
tion to other countries. 

An historical sketch lays before the reader the can- 
tonal government of Switzerland, traceable for its origin 
to the early Germans. The cantons number twenty-two, 
and are under the supervision of a Federal government, 
which is called upon to subdue insurrection and to in- 
quire into the validity of any election. The author de- 
scribes the picturesque methods of law-making by the 
popular assembly called together in the open air. He 
also discusses the matter of proportional representation, 
the referendum and initiative, the council of state—the 
chief executive power, the relations of church and state, 
the educational systems, with compulsory primary work 
and optional higher grade schools supported by the 
state. An equally full explanation follows regarding the 
Federal government. The appendices contain the Fed- 
eral constitutions of 1291 and 1874, also laws on taxation 
and statistical tables. ’ 

There are many references to and comparisons with 
opr own government, making the whole exposition very 
instructive. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH AND OTHER 
POEMS BY LONGFELLOW. Edited by George Arm- 
strong Wauchope, Ph. Dt New York: University Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, 30 cents, cloth; 20 cents, 
paper. 
Although there are many school editions of ‘Miles 

Standish,” both by itself and with other poems, yet this 

edition, published in the Standard Literature Series, 

will find an acceptable place among them. It is edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Professor Wauchope of 

South Carolina College. Both introduction and notes 

are best described as having a decided character. The 

introduction is complete as such, in its sketch of the his- 
tory of the poem, and in its detailed study of the form 
and nature of the poem. In addition, it has a chrono- 
logical outline of Longiellow’s life, criticisms of Long- 

fellow’s mind and art by Richard Burton, E. E. Hale, J. 

R. Lowell, Anthony Trollope, and W. D. Howells, and 

finally, a set of topics for close study of the poem. 

With such material the pupil is led to an appreciative 

literary and imaginative study of the poem. After read- 

ing the introduction, which is beautifully written, he is 
inspired with a feeling to seek the sweetness of the poem, 
the character of its personages, and to surround them 
with mind pictures of the historical environment. That 
is the way in which we are making strong endeavors to 
cultivate the study of literature in young pupils. And 
more books of this order will make toward that end. 

The notes are as few and as many as necessary, chiefly 

given to such things as young pupils would find hard to 

seek out for themselves. The selection made from the 
shorter poems is very advisedly done. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPEAKER. Edited by Wil- 
mot Brookings Mitchell. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 

This is a collection of declamations for schools and for 
colleges, principally selected from the elocution work in 
Bowdoin College—the prize-speaking contests and the 
classroom. The selections are prepared by Professor 
Wilmot Brookings Mitchell, who holds the chair of 
rhetoric and oratory at Bowdoin, Such a selection as 
this goes far to put elocution on its proper and high 
plane of artistic expression. Such a book trains pupils 
in feeling for those deep emotions that can only be inter- 
preted by oratory. A few of the selections are intended 
to amuse, but most are from speeches that have been 
moving powers in eventful times, or poems that lend 
themselves to the modulation of the voice, without 
straining at sentimental expression. Many of the 
speeches are from the latest of our brilliant oratory in 
congress or the pulpit, and some have never before been 
printed in a collection of this kind. All are sterling, 
lending dignity both to feeling and its expression in elo- 
cution. 

SALLUST’S CATILINE. (Revised from Allen and 
Greenough’s Edition.) By J. B. Greenough and M. 
Grant Daniell. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Allen and Greenough’s “‘Catiline” is revised by Profes- 
sor Greenough and Mr. Daniell, both captains of many 
a hundred of Latin students. This new edition has en- 
tirely new notes, and the addition of a vecabulary, a 
most time-saving advantage; and the long quantities are 
marked throughout. The original introduction, written 
bv Professor Allen and his brother, Professor Green- 
ough’s collaborators of the earlier edition, is kept, with 
a fine appreciation and judgment, for “A memorial of 
two excellent scholars, and in itself a very fine piece of 
historical writing” (as says Professor Greenough in his 
note). 

NEW CENTURY PHYSIOLOGIES: Primer of Hygiene, 
Intermediate Physiology, and Hygiene for Lower 
Grammar Grades. By Winfield S. Hall and Jeannette 
Winter Hall. New York: American Book Company. 
The “New Century Physiologies’” comprise a series of 

practical studies in elementary physiology and hygiene, 

to be begun with oral lessons in the little primary 
classes, and continued to studies of anatomy and physi- 
ology in the high school courses. The point made for 
in the whole series is to teach physiology for the sake of 
hygiene, that is, to give children and youth a sense of 
the importance of right living and right thinking; and 


because they know the reasonableness of it, to teach 

them from their earliest years to take upon themselves 

the responsibility of the proper care of their health. 
Each book keeps strictly within its province, and each 


_is a carefully graded step adjusted to the climber. 


In the two earlier books, the primary and the interme- 
diate courses, the mechanism of the body’ is explained 
enough for the child to know why he should be taught 
these things, and to introduce the later study of anatomy. 
Further than this, they teach in so simple a way that the 
child cannot fail both to understand and enjoy it that 
the welfare of both mind and body depends upon proper 
food, exercise, rest, and cleanliness, and that it is injured 
by narcotics and stimulants, and by neglect. 

There are experiments to be tried, for children always 
like to do things; and illustrations, both diagrams ard 
pictures, tell the story, too, in pleasant ways. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
A. E. W. Mason. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Mason’s stories are very unusual; strong in char- 
acter and vigorous in imagination. In each story some 
personality stands out boldly, and one feels that the 
background was blocked in for the purpose of setting 
forth that personality. There is an originality about all 
of the stories, and, furthermore, no one is like any other. 
As to adventure, they are decidedly spicy, and, on the 
whole, very enjoyable. 

STORIES OF PIONEER LIFE. By Florence Bass. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

In “Stories of Pioneer Life’ the author tells how the 
middle West was opened up by its first settlers, and made 
an important section of the United States. She has 
told her “stories” very simply and plainly, for they are 
for the little third and fourth grade people, just begin- 
ning to read narrative for themselves. This she has 


.told them so forcibly that they must bring home, even 


to such little people, the feeling for the life of those 
pioneers. The book is not an “historical reader,” strictly 
speaking, but it is written in the historical spirit, and 
will foster that spirit in its child readers, and make them 
fee] that power was active in the life of the men who 
developed the inland. Throughout the author tells how 
great difficulties were overcome, and at the end she 
shows that this was because no man spared himself, but 
was brave, self-sacrificing, and enduring, and points out 
that these qualities were what made our country safe, 
and beautiful, and productive. At the same time, as we 
read how the forests were cleared, the log cabin settle- 
ments built, the Indians fought or treated with, there is a 
feeling beneath it all that these pioneers were carrying 
home life into the wilderness, and in that home life the 
children’s part is never forgotten. The author writes for 
children with rare tact,—as when Boone cuts his bullets 
in halves, or Frances Slocum’s mother grieves because 
the child did not have her new shoes with her when she 
was stolen, or the schoolmaster calls “Books” to bring 
the children in, or the wild turkey is hung up for the 
Christmas dinner, 

The stories of a few men who were pioneers indeed, 
Daniel Boone, Father Marquette, and Abraham Lincoln, 
stand for the influences that were carried into the new 
West. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESS OF LEARNING GERMAN. 
By Adolph Dreyspring, Ph.D. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. Price, $1.25. 

This constructive process for learning German is an 
endeavor to accomplish the most possible, 1n the briefest 
time, with the best results. The author has in mind the 
children in the New York schools, where the classes 
number from fifty to sixty, frequently, and where Ger- 
man is begun early in the course. The author constructs 
his process upon analogy, discarding the merely 
memoriter repetition of declensions and conjugations 
until the pupil has learned many forms as they occurred 
from lesson to lesson. 

The process is developed from the natural questions 
that a child asks first in any language, and the answer- 
ing of them; first, in the simplest form of reply, until 
case-endings are thoroughly mastered, then in more and 
more complex phrasing, introducing new words, and 
eventually idiomatic constructions. At every step the 
new words learned are passed through what the author 
describes as “kaleidoscopic changes,’”’ appearing and re- 
eppearing in new combinations of their form and use. 
This practical and much more interesting method takes 
the place of rote-repetition, which is confusing and 
meaningless to a child. Every new step is constructed 
upon what has gone before, so that the more difficult 
parts seem not to be so, because the way to them is plain 
and direct. This process is not an attempt to do away 
with the obvious necessity of memorizing, upon which 
learning any language depends, but rather to make 
memory a natural thing first, and when it must be ac- 
complished by nothing less than direct concentration and 
effort, then what is to be memorized is made plain, and 
significant, and analogous to what has been learned al- 
ready. 

The exercises for translation are made to employ words 
of the pupil’s familiar vocabulary, and to carry a con- 
nected thought. They are made for the thought, as well 
as for the use of the words. 


LONGMAN’S PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
Book One. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Cloth. 160 pp. Colored illustrations. Price, 36 cents. 
The author has made an interesting book for little 

people, in which they learn about the shape, size, and 
motion of the earth, its condition, directions, and a va- 
riety of other matters introductory to geography after 
the plan of the famous Rollo books. There,are forty- 
five lessons, which teach in a pleasant way all the above 
and kindred topics, and, beyond that, teach of maps, 
races, customs, and peoples of special interest the wide 
world over. The colored pictures are a distinctive ‘fea- 
ture of the book which can interest the pupils and prove 
of decided advantage. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘“‘ HoRSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


MACHIAS. Miss Maude Vickery of 
East Machias has been chosen assistant 
teacher in the Machias high school. Miss 
Vickery is a graduate of Washington 
Academy, class of ’93, and of Bates Col- 
lege, class of 97. She has since taught in 
the Calais high school and at the academy 
in which she prepared for college. 


AUGUSTA. By a law passed at the 
session of the legislature last winter, any 
town was authorized to raise and appro- 
priate annually a sum of money for the 
purpose of securing to its inhabitants the 
free use of a library, and should be en- 
titled to receive from the state treasurer 
a sum equal to ten per cent. of the amount 
so raised. Librarian Carver has received 
returns from forty-five towns and villages 
which have raised an aggregate amount 
of $26,559.40, and there are yet twenty-five 
to be heard from.——tThe state library 
has recently received an interesting old 
pamphlet containing the report of the 
trial of Dr. V. P. Coolridge, charged with 
the murder of Edward Mathews of Water- 
ville in 1848. The report contains the 
evidence of the witnesses dnd the argu- 
ment of Hon. George Evans, the lawyer 
for the defendant. The library has also 
received a report of the trial of Windsor 
(formerly called Malta) parties accused of 
the murder of Paul Chadwick in 1808. 
This was a feature of the “Malta war,” 
now very dimly remembered in Maine tra- 
ditions. 

FRYEBURG. Plans are being made at 
Fryeburg Academy for a school dormi- 
tory. Already $700 have been contributed 
towards its furnishings by individuals and 
the Boston Alumni Association. 

BATH. Edward H. McLaughlin, Dart- 
mouth College, 83, and formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at South Hadley Falls 
and at Bristol, Conn., was elected to a 
similar position at Bath August 9. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. Charles H. Clark has been 
appointed master of Dunbar hall and in- 
structor in Latin and mathematics at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Dr. Clark was 
born at Bangor in 1854, was prepared for 
college at the Bangor high school, and 
was graduated from Bowdoin in 1876. 
After further study in Germany and 
France, he engaged in teaching. He has 


been principal of the Rockland (Me.) 
high school, the Edward Little high 
school at Auburn, the Punchard free 


school at Andover, Sanborn Seminary at 
Kingston, and the Windsor Hall school at 
Waban. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. In the Fogg museum on 
Thursday, August 8, was held the general 
meeting of all the members of the sum- 
mer school as a summer school section of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association. The 
program included an address, “‘Horace 
Mann,” by the Hon. Frank A. Hill, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts state board of 
education, and a discussion of the general 
topic, “The Unification of Science Work 
in Schools,’ by Mrs. Poyntz Anderson 
Negley, teacher of botany in the Steel 
high school of Dayton, O., Cyrus Ambrose 
King, instructor in botany in Indiana Uni- 
versity at.Bloomington, and Professor G. 
H. Parker, assistant professor of zoology 
at Harvard University. 

REVERE. William H. Winslow, a 


* graduate of Brown University, principal 


of Adams high school five years, super- 
vising principal of Orange (N. J.) schools, 
and for the last five and one-half years 
superintendent of schools at Bath, Me., 
has been elected superintendent at Re- 
vere, to succeed Frank J. Peaslee. 

WEST BOYLSTON. Edgar P. Neil of 
Bakersfield, Vt., has been elected princi- 
pal of the high school. He graduated at 
Colby University in 1893, since when he 
has been high school principal at Bakers- 
field Clarence L. Judkins, who has 
been principal of the West Boylston high 
school two years, will teach in Northboro 
next year. 

WEBSTER. Albert T. Lane of 
Charlestown has been elected assistant 
principal of Webster high school, vice 
George F. Ellinwood, who resigned to ac-. 
cept the principalship of Thomaston 
(Conn.) high school. Mr. Lane graduated 
at Colby University in 1895, and has 
taught in Waldoboro, Me., and Suffield, 
Conn. 

DUDLEY. Percy S. Drayton, sub- 
master in Nichols Academy for two years, 
will teach in Keene, N. H., next year. 

FRANKLIN. The announcement is 
made by Principal Arthur W. Peirce of 
Dean Academy of the acquisition of a new 
building to be used in the department of 
science. The building is to be erected by 

“Miss Lydia P. Ray and Mrs. Annie Ray 
Thayer, in memory of their father, the 
late Joseph G. Ray, and will be called the 
Ray science building. It is expected the 
building will be ready for use about 
January, 1902. It will contain ample 
laboratory equipment for chemistry and 
physics, and will be provided with a small 
museum for minerals and birds. 

HUDSON. The school committee has 
effected a union with Billerica, and has 
elected James G. Morrill as district super- 
intendent. Mr. Morrill has been superin- 
tendent of the Billerica-Merrimack dis- 
trict for two years. 

SOMERVILLE. Harry F. Sears, for 
the past two years assistant in the Salem 
high school, has been elected sub-master 
in the English high school. 

BERNARDSTON. The eighth trien- 
nial reunion of the Powers Institute 
Alumni Association was held in the town 
hall Tuesday, August 13, with an attend- 
ance of nearly 200 of the former pupils. 
The day’s program began at twelve, when 
dinner was served by the women of the 
Unitarian Society. Previous to the 
speech-making, the business meeting was 
held, and the following-named officers 
were elected: President, Dr. J. B. Learned 
of Florence; vice-presidents, A. M. 
Lyman of Montague, George Davenport, 
and F. H. King; secretary, Warren H. 
Root; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Annie Gray; executive committee for 
three years, Mrs. Lizzie Hale Cushman 
and Harry Lazelle. Edward L. Under- 
wood of Canton, a former principal of the 
school, and now an instructor in a clas- 
sical school in Boston, and a member of 
the school board, was toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses were made by Principal E. E. 
Sawyer, Rev. L. S. Crawford of South- 
wick, Editor Dwight of the Holyoke 
Transcript, Superintendent F. S. Brick of 
Agawam, W. R. Davenport, and C. A. 
Parker of North Adams. Andrew J. 
Hamilton of Athol, one of the oldest 
graduates of the institute, gave reminis- 
cences in verse of Professor Ward, one of 
the first principals, and of his early school 
days. Letters were read from a number 
of the principals who are living. Miss 
Amy Withead gave a memorial sketch of 
Miss Ellen Bradley, a former teacher of 
the institute, who has recently died. Miss 

Clara Larrabee also read a brief biog- 
raphy of Professor Bixby, who was a for- 
mer principal of the institute, and who 
died on the Fourth at Granby. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SHELTON. Miss Maye Wilcoxson, as- 
sistant principal of the high school, has 
tendered her resignation to the town 


school committee, she having accepted a 
position in the Bristol high school. 


THE Race 


Does not depend on the start but on the 
finish, It’s staying power which carries 
many a runner to victory. It’s like that 
in business. Many a man starts off in 
the race for business success with a 
burst of speed which seems to assure 
victory. Presently be begins to falter 
and at last he falls and fails. The cause? 
Generally “stomach trouble.” No man 
is stronger than h‘s stomach. Business 
haste leads to careless and irregular eat- 
ing. The stomach and other organs of 
digestion and nutrition become diseased. 
The body is inadequately nourished and 
so grows weak. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Diseovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and:+nutrition. It 
strengthens the stomach and so strength- 
ens the whole body which depends on 
the stomach for the nourishment from 

_ which strength is made. 

There is no alcohol in * Golden Medical 
Discovery,” and it ts entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other, narcotics. 

Accept no substitute for the “ Discov- 
ery.” There is no medicine “just as 
good” for diseases of the stomach and 
allied organs. 

"Your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ has per- 
formed a wonderful cure,” writes Mr. M. H. 
House, of Charleston, Franklin Co., Ark. “I 
had the worst case of dyspepsia, the doctors 
say, that they ever saw. After trying seven 
doctors and everything I could hear of, with no 
benefit, I tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, and now I am cured.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Corporation 
Counsel Whalen has decided that Mary 
Nichols Cox is not entitled to $235.58 as 
balance of salary and arrears alleged to 
be due her under the Davis law as a 
teacher in the Wadleigh high school be- 
tween July 1 and September 12, 1900. 
The claimant married on June 30, 1900, 
knowing of the existence of a by-law 
which says that the marriage of any 
female teacher shall be taken to be a res- 
ignation of her position. “In my opin- 
ion,”’ writes the corporation counsel, “the 
claimant has no legal or just claim 
against the city, and it ought not to be 
paid.”’ 

BALLSTON. Sydney Sherwood, pro- 
fessor of economics and hygiene in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, died here 
this morning at the home of his mother 
from blood poisoning, the result of a 
slight wound on his hand. He was a 
graduate of Princeton, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar. Several years 
ago he joined the faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The will of the late 
Lewis Elkins, the prominent financier 
and railroad magnate, has been admitted 
to probate. It provides that the bulk of 
his fortune be made into a trust fund for 
the benefit of needy female teachers who 
have been twenty-five years in the service 
of the Philadelphia public schools. The 
value of the estate is set at $2,000,000, and 
it is estimated the beneficiaries will re- 
ceive $400 annually. 

The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania offer prizes of $250 each, one for 
the best essay upon “The Advantages 
Which Accrue from a Classical Educa- 
tion,” and the other for a similar essay 
upon “The Scope and Importance of the 
Work of Scientific Museums.” These 
prizes are to be competed for only by 
teachers of public high schools in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The announce- 
ment of the successful competitors, and 
the award of the prizes, will be made at 
the university commencement, to be held 
June 18, 1902. The rules governing this 
competition are as follows: 1. No prize 
will be awarded unless, in the judgment 
of the three professors appointed for that 
purpose, the work done for it reaches a 
high standard of excellence. 2. All es- 
says in competition for these prizes must 
be handed to the dean of the college, Dr. 
J. H. Penniman, on or before May 1, 1902; 
must be signed by a fictitious name, and 


be accompanied by a sealed enveloped, on 
which is written the fictitious name, and 
in which is enclosed the writer’s real 
name and address. 3. Essays submitted 
for the prizes must be typewritten, and 
the university shall have the right to 
print the winning essays over the name 
of the author, if it be deemed desirable. 
4. Essays failing to receive a prize will 
be returned to the writers, if they so re- 
quest. 
VIRGINIA. 
Truman H. Kimpton of Boston is one 
of the most widely known and most 
popular men in the country among the 
high school and college people of the 
Southern states. He was for many years 
professor in the Boston University, but in 
recent years he has been connected with 
the publishing house of D. C. -Heath & 
Co. He has been sojourning for several 
weeks in Richmond, where he has a host 
of friends, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, The committee on sup- 
plies of the board of education has decided 
upon a change in the method of the dis- 
tribution of free school books. Hereafter 
books will be furnished to none but pupils 


‘in the intermediate grades, as it has been 


decided that more pupils drop out of 
school when this grade is reached than 
at any other period. It is held that pupils 
at this period have just entered into 
life where they become bread-winners, 
and their parents are loath to spend any 
money upon books, or to allow them to 
attend school *#ecause books are to be 
bought. It is hoped by the committee 
that the appropriation will be large 
enough by next year to enable them to 
provide books for all. Over $17,000 have 
been spent this year in the purchase of 
free text-books.-_— The following in brief 
is what the investigating committee of 
the school board has found as to the 
course of study: The present course is an 
improvement on the old one. It makes 
for better teachers. The abolition of ex- 
aminations is commended. Semi-annual 
promotions are favored for many reasons, 
The course of study should be made more 
definite in some respects. Nature study 
and occupations study are approved. The 
advisability of teaching history and civics 
to the young is questioned by many 
teachers. Principals say there should be 
more arithmetic in the A_ grade. 
There should be more instruction in busi- 
ness forms. D and B grade number work 
is regarded as excessive. No change is 
favored in the German course.——F. B. 
Dyer, for several years superintendent at 
Madisonville, near by, has been chosen 
assistant superintendent with Dr. Boone. 
This is one of the notably wise selec- 
tions. He is at the forefront among the 
leaders of the state, He is distinctly pro- 
fessional, and, at the same time, sensible. 
He is a master of detail, and has clearly 
defined principles of education. It would 
be difficult to find a man every way better 
fitted for helpfulness and inspiration than 
Mr. Dyer. He deserves his promotion to 
a $2,500 salary, and will enjoy his work, 
while Dr. Boone and the schools are to be 
congratulated as much or more. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, J. ALEY. Bloomington. 

Purley Emmons leaves the Blooming- 
ton high school to accept a position in the 
Huntington high school. He is succeeded 
by E. J. Meunier. J 

W. P. Weedman, for the past three 
years principal of the Rockport high 
school, has accepted the superintendency 
of the North Vernon schools, 

J. F. Millis, for five years principal of 
the Covington high school, has accepted 
a position as teacher of mathematics in 
the Shortridge high school, Indianapolis. 

W. D. Kerlin, for a number of years 
superintendent of the Martinsville 
schools, has accepted a like position at 
Knightstown. 

M. W. Sampson, professor of English in 
Indiana University, has leave of absence 
for next year, and will spend the time in 
England. 

Albert M. Wilson is the new principal 
of the Covington high school. He will 
teach mathematics, 

E. C. Hinkle succeeds Roy H. Keehn as 
teacher of mathematics in the Goshen 
high school. 

Charles Morris of Salem goes to Vin- 
cennes as principal of the high school, 

Charles Meek, principal of the Terre 
Haute high school, has been retired. He 
is succeeded by W. A. Lake, the teacher 
of Latin. 

Ethelbert Woodburn leaves the princi- 
palship at Ambia to take charge of the 
Union City high school. 

W. H. Hershman has retired as presi- 
dent of Vincennes University. His ad- 
ministration was eminently successful, 
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He is succeeded by Dr. J, E. Manchester. 
President Manchester retains the chair of 
mathematics. 

Daniel McKarver is the superintendent 
at Gosport, : 

Jacob Kinney goes to the Flora high 
school as teacher of mathematics. 

J. E. Lewis, Indiana University, ’01, 
takes charge of history in the Terre 
Haute high school. 

A. E. Jones is the new man at New 
London, 

L. Hendricks resigned’ at Mitchell to 
accept the superintendency at Delphi. 

Miss Mabel Bonsall, Indiana University, 
‘01, has been added to the mathematical 
faculty of the Anderson high school, 

Fred L. Pochin, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Spencer schools, has accepted 
a position as teacher of English in the 
Indianapolis high school. 

H. D. Merrill is the new high school 
principal at Decatur. 

J. E. Hill of Peru succeeds E. F. Dyar 
as superintendent of the Portland schools. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. J. N. Wilkinson, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. A. R, Taylor as principal of the 
normal school, is peculiarly well fitted for 
the position, both by training and experi- 
ence, the work in which he has been 
engaged for years having brotight him in 
touch with the best educational influences 
of the country. His knowledge of the 
needs and requirements of the institution 
with which he has been connected for 
years makes his selection a very happy 
and admirable choice. 


VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


State Superintendent of Education Hon. 
Walter E. Ranger of Montpelier and his 
coadjutors, the county examiners of 
teachers, are receiving congratulations 
upon the success of the summer schools 
recently held under their management. 

The state makes an appropriation of 

250 for each school which the state 
board of education may deem advisable 
to hold. This sum, with the tuition fees 
of the teachers in attendance, makes it 


possible to secure as lecturers and instruc- 
tors such noted educators as Hon. Henry 
Houck, department state superintendent 
of Pennsylvania; A. W. Edson, associate 
superintendent of New York City; Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold of Boston; Principal 
Walter P. Beckwith of Salem .normal; 
and Miss Delia I, Griffin of Newton. 

A new departure this year was in hav- 
ing the schools divided into classes for a 
greater portion of each day than in pre- 
ceding years. Special emphasis was laid 
— nature study, drawing, and school 
aw. 

The schools of bennington county, 
Chittenden county, Rutland county, and 
of Windsor and Orange counties were in 
session from July 22 to august 3. A 
fifth school was held at Barton from July 
29 to August 10. 

Bennington county school was hela at 
Bennington under tne personal manage- 
ment of County Examiner of Teachers 
Superintendent F. P. Davison of North 
Bennington, assisted by Superintenuent 
Charles L. Simmons of Bennington as 
local manager. 

Lecturers and instructors: Hon. Walter 
E. Ranger, state superintendent of educa- 
tion, Montpelier, Vt.; Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, supervisor of schools, Boston, 
Mass.; Superintendent Charles L, Sim- 
mons, superintendent of schools, Ben- 
nington, Vt., civics and United States his- 
tory; Miss Ella Kendrick Herrick, super- 
visor of drawing, Burlington public 
schools, Burlington, Vt., drawing; Prin- 
cipal W. S. C. Russell, principal high 
school, Bennington, Vt., science and na- 
ture study; Miss Marion L. Webster, 
training school, North Adams normal, 
North Adams, Mass., geography; Super- 
intendent Frank P. Davison, superintend- 
ent of schools, North Bennington, Vt., 
principles of education and methods; 
Miss Annie E. Dakin, Bennington, Vt., 
primary reading and number. 


Mr. Ranger was present July 25 and 
gave an address to the teachers upon 
“Some Mistakes in Teaching,’ and an 
evening lecture upon “Educational Fac- 
tors.’ Other lecturers and their subjects 
were: Superintendent Davison, on ‘What 
is education?”; Dr. Charles S. Caverly, 
president of state board of health, upon 
“School Sanitation’; Miss Webster of 
North Adams normal school spoke on 
“What Geography Means to the Child”; 
Mr. Russell told of ‘The Lost River of the 
White Mountains”; and, as a delightful 
finish, Miss Arnold gave her talk upon 
“Reading” and her lecture, “The Child 
and the Citizen.” 

Excursions to Bennington monument 
and to Battlefield park were enjoyed. 
Attendance was very large, and much 
good work was done. 

The Chittenden county school was at 
Queen City park, in connection with the 
Chautauqua School of Methods. The 
county school was managed by County 
Examiner John E. Allen, The instruc- 
tors and lecturers were:— 5 
- Principal W. P. Beckwith, Salem nor- 
mal school, Salem, Mass., principles of 
teaching; Principal C. H. Morrill, Brig- 
ham Academy, Bakersfield, geography; 
Superintendent A. W. Edson, New York 
City, primary number work; Miss Ethel 
I. Whalon, Boston, Mass., music; Princi- 
pal W. A. Beebe, Morrisville, advanced 
arithmetic; Professor F. A. Metcalf, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, expression 
in reading; Mrs. F. A. Metcalf, physical 
culture; Mrs. A. B. Houghton, Lynn, 
Mass., English; Mrs. A. B. Croel, German- 
town, Pa., history; Perley B. Spaulding, 
University of Maine, nature study; Miss 
Helen A, Moore, Chicago, IIl., kinder- 
garten; Superintendent W. E. Ranger, 
Montpelier; Miss S. L. Arnold, Boston; 
Miss Mabel T. Burnham, Castleton nor- 
mal school. 

Dr. H. D. Holton of Brattleboro spoke 
before the school on “Sanitation,” and 
Miss E. M. Lindley gave an excellent talk 
on “First Aid to the Injured.” 

For the fourth time the summer school 
of Rutland county was held at Rutland, 
W. P. Abbott, examiner of teachers for 
the county, manager. This was the most 
successful school ever held in the county. 
Actual recitation ‘work was done through- 
out the two weeks. Over 140 teachers 
registered during the two weeks. 

Hon. A. W. Edson opened this school by 
giving the first of five lectures on 
“Methods of Teaching,” dealing largely 
with reading and language work. 

Principal F. A. Bagnall of St. Albans 
(recently elected superintendent of 
schools in Adams, Mass.) had large 
classes in history and civics. Principal 
John L. Alger of Johnson normal school 
was instructor in arithmetic, giving es- 
pecial attention to Vermont taxes and 
partial payments. 

Miss Alice Neal of the manual training 
school, Providence, R. I., had large and 
enthusiastic classes in drawing and color 
work. 

Hon. Henry Houck was present but one 
day, being called home by illness in his 
family. He gave two of his inspiring 
talks. 

Miss Delia J. Griffin of Newton, Mass., 
gave ten practical and enjoyable lessons 
in nature study. Miss Arnold gave her 
lectures at this school and at each of the 
others, being enthusiastically received 
everywhere. Dr. Caverly gave his lecture 
on “School Sanitation.” 

Mr. Ranger gave two addresses on edu- 
cational topics. 

Two evening lectures were given, one 
by E. L. Temple of Rutland upon his trip 
through Europe, and one by Hon. Frank 
C. Partridge of Proctor, Vt., ex-consul to 
Morocco, upon ‘“‘Morocco and the Moor.” 

The county examiners of Orange and 


Windsor counties united in the manage- 


ment of a summer school at White River 
Junction. Principal H. Dressel, Jr., of 
Springfield high school was manager, and 


Principal F. E. Pritchard of Randolph 


high school associate manager. 
Over seventy teachers registered on the 


opening day, and addiuons were made 


until the number equaled or exceeded that 
of the Rutland school. 
This school was fortunate in having 


For Students and Teachers of French. 


The October number of “ The Natural Method,” containing a 
complete list of the reforms in French syntax agreed upon between 
the French Academy and the Conseil supérieur de |’instruction 
publique, will be forwarded free of charge to any address. Send 
addressed envelope, provided with a two-cent postage stamp, to 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


72 E, 44th Street, New York. 


Dr. Houck present throughout the first 
week. His informal talks and his more 
formal lectures will be a continual source 
of encouragement and inspiration to all 
who heard him. He preaches the gospel 
of sunshine. ' 

This was one of the first schools visited 
by Mr. Ranger, and an enthusiastic audi- 
ence greeted him at the opera house, and 
listened with deep interest to a lecture 
both brilliant and practical. Miss Arnold 
came during the second week, and gained 
many new admirers here, as elsewhere. 
Mr. Edson was cordially welcomed by old 
friends and new. He presented the sub- 
ject of language work in a practical and 
interesting manner. 

Miss Sarah Hopkinson, ex-supervisor of 
drawing, Woonsocket, R. I, had the 
classes in drawing and color work. Miss 
Hopkinson teaches the principles of per- 
spective in a peculiarly clear and simple 
way. 

Miss Delia I. Griffin of Newton, Mass., 
created a new interest in nature study. 
Miss Griffin’s work in Vermont summer 
schools will be productive of much good. 

Principal C. H. Morrill of Brigham 
Academy, Bakersfield, Vt., gave very in- 
structive talks on ‘‘Technical Grammar.” 

W. H. Taylor, examiner of teachers for 
Caledonia county, gave valuable talks 
upon “School Law.” 

Mrs. Susan H. Wallis of Everett, Mass., 
presented the “Ward Method” of teaching 
to read. 

Mr. Pritchard, in his talks on “Arith- 
metic,” clearly explained the Vermont 
methods of levying and computing taxes, 
and the Vermont partial payment rules, 
and cheerfully discussed all questions 
presented. Mr. Dressel gave most helpful 
talks upon school organization, classifica- 
tion of pupils, and systematizing, so as to 
save time and gain in efficiency. 

More school directors and superintend- 
ents visited the various schools this year 
than ever before in quest of progressive 
teachers, believing that such teachers 
would be found where so much was to. be 
gained in knowledge and professional en- 
thusiasm. 


VARIETIES. 
AN IRISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
Letter CXLIT—And  Last.—Patrick 


O’Brien, Sir: This is the last letter ye’ll 
have from me, bad cess to ye. And it’s 
writin’ this I am to tell ye that ye are a 
lobster. There’s lots of good fish in the 
sea besides lobsters, and if ye think I'll 
cry me eyes out because ye jilted me, that’s 
where ye make a mistake. Troth, the 
policeman on the beat has been coaxing 
me for a month to go skatin’ with him, 
and it’s goin’ Iam tomorrer. Tear up mo 
photygraph; yours is in the ash barrel. 
Farewell, Patrick O’Brien, and may ‘the 
divil fly away with ye. Yours without re- 
spect, Mary Ann Brady. 


“Do you think that the trusts are ca- 
pable of serving any philanthropic pur- 
poses?” 

“IT*have hopes in that direction,” an- 
swered the optimist. “I understand that 
a peanut trust has been organized, and I 
am waiting to see whether it won’t put up 
the price so that you can’t get enough for 
five cents to make you sick.”—Washington 
Star. 

“The legless man is always putting his 
foot in it,” observed the Living Skeleton 
to the Snake Charmer. 

“What has he done now?” 

“Last night we were having a friendly 
little game, and he asked the armless 
wonder to take a hand,”—Baltimore 
American. 


“Where shall we live after we are mar- 
ried?” said Memory to Gratitude. “In a 
man?” 

“No,” was the reply, 
to change.’’—Life. 

“T suppose it is a long time since you 
have had a stage fright,” said the friend. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Stormington 
Barnes. “But I have box office fright 
every now and then.’’—Washington Star. 


“In a dog. I hate 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti »n of poems written to answe™ 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
$ For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms, , Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morss, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 
1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 


cises. Edited Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a !arge variety 
of forms and exercises. 

By W. V. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable for beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and ae 
with answers, for review work in e lower 
grammar grades. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 

W.H. Huston, Toronto, ‘This book contains 400 
ractical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A, Blanchard. It is a novel book 


ona novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Hxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wm. E. Suetpvon, Rosa A. Durriecp, 

Mary Sitiman, Bette St. Pear- 

son, and Apsie M. Wuirx. Paper. 76 pp. 

Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 
Compiled by Warren WintHRoP. Paper. 


Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
30 Pemberton Square, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship*, and important college news. 


To carry out the terms of une gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, the trustees 
of the New York Teachers’ College filed 
plans with the department of buildings 
for the erection of a five-story and base- 
ment brick building and school, 49.4x70. 
The walls of the building will be of brick 
and terra cotta, and the cost is estimated 
at $70,000. The building will be known 
as the Speyer school, and will be fitted 
with a gymnasium, kindergarten, physi- 
cal culture drill room, and class rooms. 

Captain J. P. Williams of Savannah, 
president of the board of trustees of 
Emory College, Covington, Ala, has 
given the institution $15,000 fora new 
building for the department of science. 

J. Pierpont Morgan has given the 
American School for the Deaf in Hart- 
ford, Conn., $2,500. The gift was one- 
quarter of the amount needed to complete 
the payments aue on the building recently 
erected by the school. 

Dr. Campbell E. Waters, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of chemistry and physics at tne Con- 
necticut Agricultural Loilege, has re- 
signed, and will return to baltimore to 
resume his connection with Johns Hop- 
kins University, which he gave up a year 
ago to come to the institution at Storrs, 
Conn. Another change of some note will 
be the coming retirement of Rev. Henry 
Davies, pastor of the Congregational 
church. He gave notice last Sunday of 
his retirement on November 1 or sooner, 
and will accept a call vo Westville, which 
will enable him to continue the work as 
an instructor in Yale University, which 
was undertaken by him last year. 


Miss Mary Eastman of Great Falls, N. 
H., has been appointed registrar of Smith 
College, to succeed Miss Mary Knox, now 
registrar at Barnard College. Miss East- 
man was graduated from Smith in 1886. 

At a meeting of the committee on 
schools of the Freedmen’s Aid and Educa- 
tional Society in Cincinnati, Rev. Dr. M. 
E. Phillips, chancellor of the Kansas Wes- 
leyan University, was elected to the 
presidency of the New Orleans Univer- 
sity. Dr. Phillips was for several years 
dean of the University of California, and 
later president of the Southwestern Kan- 
sas College. 

Professor J. Edward Lough cf Rich- 


‘mond, Ind., for the past four years pro- 


fessor of psychology at the Wisconsin 
state normal school, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar place with the University 
of the City of New York 

N. O. Booth has resigned his position 
as horticulturist in the University of Mis- 
souri to accept a position in the New York 
Agricultural College at Geneva. 


E. B. Buckley, assistant superintendent 
of the Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Society, and instructor of com- 
mercial geography in the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed state 
geologist at a meeting of the Missouri 
geological board held in St. Louis. The 
position pays $3,000 a year, and has Deen 
vacant for some fime. Professor Buckley 
is about thirty-tive years of age, and has 
had ten years’ experience in geological 


work. He has been connected with the 
geological department of the Wisconsin 
University for several years, and 1s the 
author of important treatises on mining 
subjects. P 

The fall term of Bowdoin College will 
begin September 26, 1901, instead of Sep- 
tember 17, as announced in the last an- 
nual catalogue. 

The fall examinations for admission to 
college will be held in Brunswick Sep- 
tember 23, 24,, and 25. 

The Rev. J. G. Merrill, D. D., has been 
elected president of Fisk University at 
Nashville, Tenn., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. E. M. Cravath. 


An act of the general assembly of 
North Carolina, ‘“‘To encourage the estab- 
lishment of libraries in the public schools 
of the rural districts,” provides that when 
any country school district shall have 
raised $10 for the establishment of a li- 
brary, the county and state boards of edu- 
cation shall each contribute $10 more for 
the purchase of books. The libraries 
thus gathered are placed, free of charge, 
at the disposal both of the school children 
and their parents, and provision is made 
for their interchange of the libraries from 
school to school, so that each may have 
the benefit of all. 

The election of Miss Josephine Bicknell 
Neal of Lewiston as assistant to Profes- 
sor A. L. Clark in the department of 
physics at Bates College makes the sec- 
ond young woman to be added to the 
corps of instructors at that institution 
this year. 

Miss Neal graduated from this college 
last June, having had the honor of lead- 
ing her class in scholarship throughout 
the four years’ course, While she has ex- 
celled in all the departments, she was es- 
pecialiy interested in the mathematical 
and science. Last year she assisted Pro- 
fessor Clark with the class of sophomores 
in practical physics. 


Raymond Macdonald Alden, instructor 
in English in the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English in Stanford University. 
He was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and afterward a member 
of the Harvard graduate school. He is 
the author of a book, “The Art of De- 
bate,” and will have charge of the train- 
ing of students in argumentation. Ed- 
ward K. Putnam has been appointed in- 
structor of English in Stanford Univer- 
sity. He was graduated from Illinois 
College in 1891. For nearly five years he 
has been engaged in newspaper work in 
Chicago. Later he devoted himself to ad- 
vanced work in English at the University 
of Chicago and at Harvard. 


Dr. Jay G. Eldridge has resigned his 
position as a member of the Yale faculty, 
auc has an offer from the University of 
Idaho. At the latter place he wil! be 
given a chair in modern languages, an‘ 
will begin his work there as soon as the 
next term begins. Dr. Eldridge is an 
alumnus of Yale, class of 1896. He was 
appointed to the faculty after a post- 
graduate course, and has been with the 
university as a teacher during the past 
twe years, 

Rev. H. T. F. Duckworth, who has been 
appointed professor of aivinity in Trinity 
University, Toronto, is a graduate of 
Merton College, Oxford, Eng. 


Great Criminals 


have played so large a part in the world’s history that one cannot 
obtain a thorough knowledge of past times without the aid of such 


a book as Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes. 


For example, any first- 


class history will tell us much about the Borgias, but hardly 
enough to satisfy us. No more extraordinary family ever lived 
than this, and there is no more fascinating chapter in all history 


than the one which tells of them and their ambitions. 


Messrs. 


Barrie, then, have done well in publishing this book. There are 
some subjects which never lose their interest, and among them 
are stories of great crimes and criminals. 


—The New York Herald. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT ON REQUEST. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON; 


Agents Wanted. 


1313 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 


That which will be most satisfactory 
to your Board and to us 


is a trial order — a practical demonstration of the 


~=6workings and the ability of the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books.” 


Such a request ought not to be refused — there 
is too much in the balance — large sums of money 
to be saveD — the health of the children, and the 
Interests of the Taxpayers 


The * Holden Book Cover ’’—wquickly adjusted — made | 
of the finest and strongest paper known to the trade — durable and 


able to last a ScHOOL YEAR of WEAR and TEAR. 
Self - Binders — to repair broken bindings — fastening in 


loosened leaves. 


Transparent Paper, for mending torn leaves. 
Don't delay your order. We need it 


now for early shipment. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


. 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the entire Pan-American exposi- 
tion is that of the great Bostock wild ani- 
mal arena. The wonderful feats of wild 
animal subjugation shown there are 
nothing short of miraculous. As one 
passes into the auditorium of the massive 
structure wherein nearly a_ thousand 
specimens of the denizens of forest and 
plain, jungle and mountain are caged, one 
imagines himself transported suddenly 
into a symposium consisting of every lati- 
tude of the world. Here he finds repre- 
sented every animal from the friendly 
dog and timid squirrel to the ferocious 
lion and man-eating tiger.. 

Unlike most traveling menageries, the 
animals in the Bostock show are in per- 
fect condition. Na scrawny, ill-kept 
beasts are there. All are worthy repre- 
sentatives of their species. Owing to a 
new and powerful disinfectant used in the 
auditorium, no offensive odor, generally 
so noticeable where there is a collection 
of animals, is to be found. 

Probably the most wonderful of the 
many wonderful performances given in 
the massive steel arena (which, by the 
way, is seventy feet in diameter) is that 
of Captain Bonavita, who enters this 
steel-barred stage with twenty-five full- 
grown, forest-bred, male African. lions, 
and puts them through a series of group- 
ings and feats that are awe-inspiring and 
thrilling to an extreme. This act is con- 
ceded by all who have been so fortunate 
as to see it to be the acme of lion training 
—far superseding and surpassing any- 
thing of the kind ever before attempted, 

One notable feature about the Bostock 
show is that one price of admission ad- 
mits the visitor to the entire exhibition. 
There are no after-charges, so annoying 
to the patrons of the Midway. Mr. Bos- 
tock is to be congratulated upon this 
“just’’ arrangement. 


“VHE SUMMER SEA.”’ 

It was Lord Dufferin who gave this 
pleasant, euphonious name to the Pacific 
ocean, and he was not in the least wrong, 
as there is certainly a charm in sailing 
the Pacific to which every one yields, It 
is redolent of the most romantic maritime 
history ever written. In person you are 
on board a triumph of the shipbuilding 
art, with surroundings that fastidiousness 
itself is compelled to praise; in spirit you 
are with Drake and Frobisher, and the 
daring buccaneers of good Queen Bess, 
who robbed the Spanish galleons in the 
sacred name and with the same cheerful, 
religious zeal with which the Spaniards 
had plundered the Incas and other In- 
dians of South America. A sail in sight 
on the Pacific suggests a galleon escap- 
ing; a second one a buccaneering chase. 
The steamers traversing the Pacific ocean 
have been inferior to those of the Atlantic 
lines hitherto, but the three Canadian 
Pacific twin-screw steamers, Empress of 
India, Empress of China, and Empress of 
Japan, superior in speed, safety, and 
luxury to anything that has ever sailed 
the Pacific, have given a new charm to 
this voyage. 

To one wishing foreign travei, what, 
then, can be better than a trip to Japan 
or China, or even around the world, on 


one of the magnificent ocean palaces, 
rightly designated by an _ enthusiastic 
voyager on these Western: waters as 
“World Beaters.” 

Pamphlets descriptive can be obtained 
at the company’s office, 197 Washington 
street, Boston, by requesting a copy of 
“Westward to the Far East,” or, if en- 
circling of the globe is desired, ‘“‘Around 
the World” folder. A trip to that para- 
dise of the Pacific, the Hawaiian Islands, 
is also described in a pamphlet, entitled 
“To the Hawaiian Islands.” 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR THE INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


The manuscript of a uniform course of 
study for the Indian schools is now in the 
hands of the printer. This course has 
been in preparation by the general super- 
intendent of Indian schools for the past 
three years, and by those to whom it has 
been submitted for inspection it is said to 
be the best and strongest ever devised for 
the peculiar educational system of the In- 
dian office. Thirty-one subjects are 
treated, and especial attention is given the 
industrial branches, instruction being 
given in agriculture, baking, basketry, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, cooking, dairy- 
ing, engineering, gardening, harness- 
making, nousekeeping, laundering, print- 
ing, painting, sewing, shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, and upholstering. 

The course contains Miss Reel’s ideas, 
gleaned from personal observation in the 
field, of the needs of the Indian school 
service, together with the views of 
prominent Indian workers in the United 
States, many of whom have given the 
subject lifelong study, A uniform course 
of study for the Indian school has long 
been needed, and, though attempted sev- 
eral times before, this is the first compre- 
hensive work, in wook form, to be com- 
pleted. 

Miss Reel, who enjoys a national repu- 
tation as an educator, deserves much 
credit for the practical way in which she 
has adapted the teaching of the various 
subjects to the needs of the Indian, and 
great benefit will no doubt result from 
the use of this course. 


WONDERLAND, 1901, 


the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer bat'tlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Bach 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it will be sent by Charles 
S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any address upon 
receipt of the postage, six cents, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Fifty Letters Of Cicero, 
The Whirligig................ 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden.............. 
The Manager of the B. & A,.........cccccccccccscsees 
The 
The Provengal Lyric.............. 
The Education of 


Author, Publisher. Price. 
Marston Scribners, New York. $2.00 
Fane “ 2.00 
Cook se “ 3 75 
Brown The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 3.00 

igh Henry T. Coates & Co., 
Moore “ “ 1.25 
Maxey Abbey Press, New York, 1,00 
Appleton “ee “ “ — 
Seltzer “6 1.00 
Dil'ard Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Francis Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y. 1.50 
Lindsay “ ae 1.25 
Gra D. Appleton & Co., “9 1,00 
Mathews 46 1.40 
Harrison Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 1.50 
Howard Doubleday, Page, & Co., New York, —— 
Kester Harper Brothers, ae 1.50 
Sutphen “ “ “ 
Lewis Life Publishing Company,‘“* “ 
Moore J.B. Lippincott Company, Phil. —_ 
Mott W. R. Jenkins, New York. 75 


Northrup ©. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. ¥.1.00 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Rooms 317--319. 


Payne’ B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va.—— 

Burke The Author, Newport, Ky. -10 

A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, : 
Formerly Manager for E. 3. Fisk & Co., ‘4 
Boston Office. 
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Keent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, , 


Has some very desirable openings | 


r 
for first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full NT wo 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1. 8S. PRICE, MANAGER, | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT, 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices: Main St. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


WILLIAM V. ALEXANDER’S SUCCESS. 

The appointment of William V, Alex- 
ander as managing editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is announced. Mr. Alex- 
ander went to Philadelphia a little more 
than three years ago to become Mr. Bok’s 
secretary, which position he will continue 
to fill, in addition to attending to his new 
duties. Going directly from school to 
enter the service of the Boston Tran- 
script, Mr. Alexander was attached to the 
staff of that newspaper for more than 
twenty-one years. During most of that 
period he was the city editor; and he held 
that position when he was invited to go 
to Philadelphia. For some years Mr. 
Alexander was the president of the Bos- 
ton Press Club and several other local 
newspaper organizations, and the vice- 
president of the International League of 
Press Clubs. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


In the great universities and colleges of 
the East a large, if not major, part of the 
students come from families of wealth. 
This is not true of the University of Kan- 
sas. Its students come from the work-a- 
day people of the state and some of the 
neighboring states. It is a remarkable 
fact, probably unparalleled by any other 
great American university, that forty- 
seven per cent. of the students are self- 
supporting. The state is in a good busi- 
ness in providing ample facilities for 
sterling young men and women of Kansas 
to gain the higher education when the 
students are so hungry and thirsty for 
knowledge that they find means to gain 
it and their own livelihood at the same 
time, 

The students of the University of Kan- 
sas come from “the plain people.” Their 
parentage is as follows: k'armers, forty- 
two per cent. (nearly one-half); 
merchants and business men, twenty- 
three per cent,; the learned professions, 
fourteen per cent.; artisans and laborers, 
fourteen per cent. It is doubtful whether 
another university exists in the world to 
which artisans and laborers send as many 
students as the professional classes, or to 
which the farmers send three times as 
many students as the learned professions. 
Capitalists and bankers send to the uni- 
versity two per cent. of its students. 

More than 150 artisans and laborers 
send their sons or daughters to the Kan- 
sas University, and more than 450 
farmers. It is the university of the com- 
mon people of the\ state, and its work is a 
part of the great scheme of popular edu- 
cation in the truest sense. During the 
thirty-four years of its existence the uni- 
versity has received from the state $300,- 
000 for buildings, and it asks $100,000 
more this year. The present enrollment 
of students is 1,150, and after the holidays 


it will probably reach 1,200, by consider- 
able the highest enrollment in the history 
of the university. 


CHANGE IN THE PLANT LINE 
SCHEDULE. 

Passengers for Cape Breton points will 
be ticketed by rail beyond Halifax, and 
passengers for Prince Edward Island can 
reach destination by rail and steamer 
through Pictou. 

Passengers can reach Sydney via 
Hawkesbury either through Bras D’Or 
lakes or by rail. Direct Sydney service 
discontinued for the present. After this 


’ week sailings until further notice wiil be 


every Tuesday and Saturday at 12 noon 
from north side Lewis wharf, Boston, to 
Halifax, Hawkesbury, and Charlottetown, 
Returning, leave Charlottetown Tuesdays 
and Fridays at 12 noon, nawkespury 
Tuesday and Friday evenings, and from 
Halifax Thursdays at 7 a. m. and Satur- 
days at 11 p. m. 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given, There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


VARIETIES. 


“Why do they say the divinity school 
students have an easier time than the law 
school students?” “It is easier to preach 
than to practice.”—Yale Record. 


'Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Virginia, and Missouri were the states from which the tirst three notices of elec- 

F LORIDA, tions through this agency came this morning (June 18), The aggregate salaries of 

pn ree places amounted to §3,250, and every one was the result of application to this agency and 

pow personal recommendation. The candidate selected for Florida is now teaching in Pennsylvania; — 
ne one for Virginia is now teaching in New York; the one for Missouri is now teaching in Virginia, 
pe... B ree seem strange that the VIRGINIA should be made through an agency in 

- Eee ons between people so far apart 9 Syracuse, but ours is like a telephone. 
xc ange + whether you want to reach a person across the street or two hundred miles away, you apply 
aan — the certainty put in communication. But ours is more 

; we ou not on ow to reac 
who the person is, and where, even in. MISSOURI 
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Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, #450 t 
#900 ; High School, #500 to %1,800 ; Superintendents, #1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. ’ best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN > TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges: 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, T sses 
or every department of instruction; recom d good sch Is to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Brom/fleld St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in promi - 

sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Oourtecus 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 
120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERTOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. East. 1855. 


3 BE. 14th St, N.Y. Managers. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 535 Stimson Block. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d, 
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BOSTON, Mass., 4 Ashburton Pl. 
NEw York, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


A. TT & CO., Pr 
Beacon St. Boston. 


2- 
¥. M. ©. A- Bldg, Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 

. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 

Rents and Sells School Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency new yor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle; ublic and private 
schools, and tainilies. Advises parents about schools. ‘ WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


‘Tae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa@. Des Morngs, Iowa. 


Winship 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
: in every part of the country. 

Teachers 

Agency. 


Pemberton Balbiing, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


Title. | 
Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days.............. j 
Two Moods OF MAN, 
A Manual of School Hygiene................ Hope & 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIV.—No. 


Ready in the Early Fall 


In this volume is presented a description 


from a historical point of view. 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar 
Morris’s Primary History of United 
States 
Morris’s Elementary History of 
United States 


of United States 


( Advanced) 
Bert’s First Steps in Scientific 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra, 


Intended to supply the needs of Grammar and 
High Schools and Academies, and will be, in 
every respect, a first-class Algebra text-book. 


Our list of School and College Text-Books includes : — 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Epwarp Scawiyy, M.A., and W. Wesrey Srevenson, M.A. 


state, and national — together with a discussion of the government of the United States 
The close relations of history and the Constitution are 


specially described, and numerous outlines and tables inserted. 


of the various forms of government — local, 


Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowl- 
edge 

Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology 

Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology 

Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry (Byerly Edition) 


Morris’s Young Students’ History Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 


Morris’s History of United States Chauvenet’s Plane Geometry (By- 


Knowledge (Complete) Bks. I, II, III | 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application 


Geometry (Byerly Edition) 


erly Edition) 
Chauvenet’s Trigonometry 


Publishers 


Teachers and School Officers 


Desirous of introducing new Text-Books are respectfully 
requested to write for terms 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisia- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with al] the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to aim; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preeeptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own e was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
Galileo of Education,’ as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
/ntellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Herserr Spreycer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 828 


pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. 


Nature Study 


by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hin, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotys D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 


Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


ROSTON 
20 Pemberton Sbuare. 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education, 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My DEAR Dr. Wrinsure: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 
your new book, * Great Amesican Educators,” with chapters on American Education, I am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours brought together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
‘Fhe book, Lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


own that have not been printed before, 
study the history of American education, 


Presipent JOHN L. BARROWS,’ D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JRr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa, 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by prqcenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 1s gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘* Great American Educators” in your’ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Surt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 
I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work you have done. 
ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shall be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written iu an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


You have seized the as points felicitously, 
Very truly yours, ih 


. HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Pa,) 
Normal School: 

I read, the same —- I received it, the copy 
of the ‘‘ Great American Educators,” and | was so 
well pleased with it that 1 felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When come to 
= for next year! hope to make it a required 

ook in the course of professional reading. 


M, V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin:. 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘ Great 
American Educators’’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that [ think it was a happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I[ agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE Supt. MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

Ll have read with delight ‘*Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be. in every school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 
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Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 19th. Fall 
term begins September 12th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ae OBANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Specia/ 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual expérience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA £. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING! 
COMPANY) 


43-47 Fast St., 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


e New York» 
«++ Boston, Mass. 


2-o-a 


Manners—Morals } 


“What mother, what teacher, has not wished fora 9% 
book that shall present in small compass a friendly, but ¢ 


withal complete, explanation of all those points in man- e 
ners and morals which the conduct of some one of her 
children, some one of her pupils, daily (yes, hourly) 
presses her to explain ’——the raisons d’ etre of the 
many exactions in the matter of conduct which children 4 
have to learn by humiliating experience, if not oppor- @ 
tunely inetvucted by their older friends. The children in @ 
every home will be the happier, and at once the greater ? 
i to their parents, their teachers, and their friends, 
f Mrs. Dewey's two new books are placed in their hands rf 


to be perused at home and to be stuc‘ed at school.”’— 
SCHOOL AND Home Epvucation, March, 1900, 


Lessons on Manners, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 3 
Lessons on Morals, Mrs, Dewey, 75 cts. ] 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, | New York City 
: Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


CELEBRATE 
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Christmas 
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ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New EnGianp Pvustisuinc Co., 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENKY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For comer address the 
Principal, MW. P. BEOKWITH. 
SCHOOL 


TATE NORMAL WESTFIELD, MASs. 
For both 


sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, FrrcoHBURG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
foanw @. Tae “PION, Princ ins’. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Educational Press Association 
of America. 


Paper. Post-o 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amorican School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Solerado Schoo] Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Teacher..........-++..+. Toronto, Can. 


Educational Journal .. . 

Educational News...... 
Educational Review..... .. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..:--:.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ...... ...--Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, lowa, 
Journal of Education. .. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy... --Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review. .. Springtield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator.. ..Lapsing, Mich. 
Midland Schools......... .- Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.......... +... Boston, Mass. 
Primary New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin.............. Syracuse, N.Y. 


School Education..............+.. inneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal ............0+++5- New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ul 


Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Inatitute.............. New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ World..............++. New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal ........ Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Education.. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher................ Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
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